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Men Who Build the Future of American Railroads 


“The railroads of our country, in addition to furnishing dependable 
service, must meet the fast freight schedules of our competitors. This not 
only means operating at maximum permissible speeds, but elimination of 
many terminal delays. 

“To meet these requirements, the Cotton Belt first became Dieselized, 
and secondly provided Centralized Traffic Control over the entire length 
of its primary main line. It then augmented its fleet with 4,000 new modern 
steel freight cars and made extensive improvements to yard and passing 
tracks which further contributed to expediting its fast freight schedules. 

“The Cotton Belt is devoted to the belief that through continual im- 
provement of methods and equipment, it will be able to meet competitive 
forms of transportation, and provide, in conjunction with the Southern 
Pacific, increasingly better service to the Southwest and West.”’ 

i. J. McKENZIE, President 


St. Louis Southwestern Railway Lines 


The Cotton Belt’s concern for improvement is borne out in the road’s high 
average freight train speed and its almost consistent top performance among 
the 50 largest roads in car-miles per car-day—records attributable in large part 
to General Motors Diesels. 


ELEeECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION : GENERAL MOTORS 
LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS « Home ofthe Diese/ Locomotive 
In Canada: General Motors Diesel Ltd., London, Ontario 
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JOB: Move 1! million cu. yd. for the Northern Pacific 


WHEELED EQUIPMENT: 3 DW2Is | 


RESULT: “We're on schedule because the DW21s have 
plenty of power and traction. They maneuver better than 
I I ai aise nnn niertton it hlsaca tenons 


Big, fast-moving Cat DW21 wheel Tractors look their 
best on the tough jobs. This is one. Bud King Construc- 
tion is moving 11% million cu. yd. to relocate 19.5 miles 
of Northern Pacific line in Montana. When the job started, 
equipment was half under mud. Excavation included 
everything from rock to clay. 

“I like the traction and flotation of the DW21s on 
this soft ground,” says Mr. King. “We had them on clay 
slopes where any other machine would have either bogged 
down or been too awkward to handle.” 

And here’s important news. Now the Caterpillar 
DW21 is even more powerful, efficient and productive. 
There’s a new 320 HP (maximum output) Super-Turbo 
Engine in the new model (Series D). This engine has 
excellent torque characteristics—resulting in rapid ac- 


FIND YOUR CATERPILLAR DEALER IN THE|| YELLOW PAGES | 


_— 
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celeration and good gradeability. And the DW21 hits top 
speed of 22.6 MPH quickly. Matched with the Caterpillar 
No. 470 LOWBOWL Scraper, the unit loads to its rating 
fast—18 cu. yd. struck, 25 heaped. 

This is important new economy and production for 
the big, tough off-track jobs. Have your Caterpillar 
Dealer give you an eye-opening demonstration of the 
new DW21 on your next job. It’s so fast, strong and 
efficient, it has to be seen in action to be believed. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpiliar Tractor Co 
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NATIONAL MI 400 





RUBBER DRAFT GEAR 








National MF-400 Rubber-Cushioned Draft Gears have a rated capacity of 42,500 foot-pounds 
plus a 54 per cent reserve capacity—a total of 65,500 foot-pounds. This ample reserve 

gives your cars protection when they need it most—at high impacting speeds. And, during 
regular road operations, the MF-400 provides excellent protection against severe 

shock due to run-in and run-out of slack. AA-5912 


NATIONAL “iin CASTINGS COMPANY 


Established 1868 COUPLERS + YOKES + DRAFT GEARS 
FREIGHT TRUCKS + JOURNAL BOXES 


Railway Division Headquarters 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


International Division Headquarters 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY 

National Malleable and Steel Castings 
Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Toronto 1, Ontario 












































EVERYBODYS MAIL GOES BY RAIL 


Y we know that some mail moves by other forms of 
transportation. 


But every community in the United States — from the smallest 
hamlet to the City of New York — is served by railway mail service. 
The vast majority of cities and towns receive their mail by railroads 
direct — the others are served by railroads in combination with 
other forms of transportation. 


In the nearly 3,000 counties served directly by railroads live over 99 
per cent of our entire population; in the few counties without rail- 
roads, less than one per cent. The few counties without railroads 
use and benefit from railroad mail service because, excepting local 
pick-up and delivery, most of their non-local letters and packages also 
travel by rail. Thus, in reality, every community and every person 
in the United States uses and benefits from railway mail service. 


_ ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Plan 3 piggyback gains momentum ..............c..cccccceseseeeseeeeeeesees 

Railroads have been hauling shippers’ trailers at “a very attrac- 
tive profit” for several weeks. Latest twist: providing line-haul 
transportation for shippers who furnish both trailers and flatears. 
Two big freight forwarders have already leased 100 Clejan-type 
flatears to get the plan rolling. 












YOU subsidize foreign railroads ....................cccccsscceesseeeeeteeeeteeeees 


Here’s a puzzlement: Americans oppose nationalization of their 
railroads, want no part of paying them a subsidy. Yet U.S. tax 
dollars, including those of hard-pressed railroads, are being 
poured into foreign countries to help improve socialized rail 
systems. The price tag: over $500 million. 














































Is your sales approach right? .................ccccccceeceeeceenneeeeeeneeeeeeeeees p. 16 


Spending too much time calling on big accounts? Are off-line 
sales offices over-rated? These ideas are analyzed by an expert 
in what modern business calls “marketing.” You may find the 
idea valuable on your railroad. 


SON FS te IE CID... os scsceccecicscccccsescectecseseansonensenes p. 20 


These cars are long-g-g, longest yet built for TOFC operations. 
Twenty-five of them have gone to work. They’ll handle a pair 
of 40-ft trailers, or two smaller units, and they’re part of Santa 
Fe’s push to give piggyback customers tops in service. 


Pe I BE TIN as ciccidnscsnnsedrnssnsesccssersadannassnenbanieanils p. 25 


This self-propelled icing machine, designed to handle a particu- 
lar job, takes ice right out to trains in the arrival yard. It’s 
fast, efficient and operates with one man. And its use has 
trimmed hours off perishable schedules, California to the North- 
west. 


Long Island rides a crest of all compliments ................cccccceeseeees p. 27 


The line that now dubs itself “the road of the dashing commu- 
ters” has turned the tables on its critics. Compliments outnum- 
ber complaints ten to one. Back of this pleasant development 
is a big rehabilitation program and smart public relations work. 


See CRO WEOE RO CIOWEE on seis. cose esis ccc cvnsaticceccccsvesssestetdcanes’ p. 29 


Dealing with a consistent money-losing passenger train is not 
easy. A railroad needs room to maneuver, to experiment, to see 
if it can keep the train running. One road wanted to do that. 
Labor couldn’t agree. Now the service is abandoned. 


SOE IIIS Ce Cini sci ccnescscccsencosscsigscnsanscsenndanten p. 30 


Need: to reach employees with talks on safety, teamwork, 
morale, jobs well done. Problem: employees are scattered, hard 
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Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway reports: 


8 to IO Extra Flour Cars 
every day with 


ADM 


Freight Liner 810 


Sacked flour must be shipped in boxcars with 

clean, smooth linings . . . free from rough or 
broken areas, grease and oil stains. The flour millers 
in Minneapolis have trouble getting enough top grade 
cars; rejections run high. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Company, 
using the ADM Freight Liner System, has substan- 
tially increased the number of flour cars it supplies 
to Minneapolis mills. The M+ St. L. is now providing 
eight to ten extra flour cars each day . . . eight to ten 
extra revenue cars. And it has not had a single Freight 
Liner-treated car rejected. 

Like 30 other U.S. railroads that have upgraded 
more than 80,000 cars with Freight Liner in the last 
two years, the Minneapolis & St. Louis finds Freight 
Liner ideal when sealed, smooth interiors are a must. 

The plastic-and-fiberglass treatment seals rough 
or broken walls and corners with a smooth, tough 
surface that is moisture-proof and easy to clean. 
And the plastic alone seals off oil and grease spots. 
The Pure Food and Drug Administration approves 
ADM Freight Liner 810 for shipment and storage 
of foodstuffs. 

Let ADM technical service personnel show you 
how economical and easy-to-apply Freight Liner can 
solve your high-grade lading problems. For a dem- 
onstration on your cars, write, wire or phone ADM 
Freight Liner System, Archer-Daniels-Midland Com- 
pany, 732 Investors Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
(Federal 3-2112). 





Here is evidence of the results you get with ADM Freight Liner 810 in 
boxcars. Top picture is before treatment. 








Smooth, tight interior with full sanitary protection is shown in bottom 


picture. The finished job dried in minutes. 


farcher- 
Ee aniels- 
Mi idland 


732 INVESTORS BUILDING, 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 






ADM PRODUCTS: Linseed, Soybean and Marine Oils, Syn- 
thetic and Notura! Resins, Fatty Acids and Alcohols, Vinyl 
Plasticizers, Hydrogenated Glycerides, Sperm Oil, Foundry 
Binders, Bentonite, Industrial Cereal, Vegetable Proteins, 
Wheat Flour, Dehydrated Alfalfa, Livestock and Poultry Feeds. 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, five months 


TFER. igus teiaieedsnee $3,742,445,770 

Pal shbadasesecesawe 4,372,199,515 
Operating expenses, five months 

IUGR Wikawen seen ex 97 $3,105,229,185 

Os skap eons on awoke 3,429,202,093 
Taxes, five months 

bs a ee eee $349,526,238 

NGOE. wins ecanateeiess 455,383,410 
Net railway operating income, five months 

ER 5. PE AIT. $165,531,685 

a MRT eee eee 376,481,033 


Net income estimated five months 


i Be eee $72,000,000 

WOU! waebigusasd beens 285,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 

Aug. 5, 1958 ......... 87.47 

Rg; 6 WR osicives 92.24 
Carloadings revenue freight 

Thirty wks., 1958 ...... 16,436,776 

Thirty wks. 1957 .....%% 20,548,095 


Average daily freight car surplus 


Wk. ended Aug. 2, 1958 75,883 
Wk. ended Aug. 3, 1957 12,276 
Average daily freight car shortage 
Wk. ended Aug. 2, 1958 1,173 
Wk. ended Aug. 3, 1957 2,185 
Freight cars on order 
PE Ey POE ee Sced asa 27,757 
oe ee 91,810 
Freight cars delivered 
Six months, 1958 ...... 29,545 
Six months, 1957 ...... 52,521 
. 


Advertising Sales Department 
Duane C. Salisbury—vice-president, director of sales 


New York 7, N. Y., 30 Church st., WOrth 4-3060 
J. S. Vreeland—vice-president; F. T. Baker—district 
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to get together. Solution: put the message on tape, send the 
tape around the circuit. The idea works on the Colo. & Wyo. 


Better ways to evaluate operating efficiency? ............:ccccceeeeeee p. 31 


Where the money goes, and how, is always a top subject with 
operating officers. Here’s a man who says scatter diagrams are 
a useful tool to measure operating performance and efficiency. 
He shows how they work. They’re simple. 


Recession: Beginning of the end? ”................ccccsssssseccccccssssssceeees p. 36 


The 


There are indications that the worst of the slump may be over 
for western railroads. But for many eastern roads, the picture 
is as dark as ever. 


Action Page—What next? ...............cccccccceeeeceeeseneeeeeeeeeeeees p. 42 
The new Transportation Act, an encouraging step in govern- 
ment-railroad relations, is still no cure-all. The carriers’ job now 
is to make the most of what they’ve got. They must prove to 
legislators that the industry deserves to have all its shackles re- 
moved. The ultimate answer still lies in greater managerial free- 
dom, more equitable taxation. 


Short and Significant 





June’s net income of Class | railroads . 


is estimated at $50,000,000, down $7,000,000 from June 1957’s $57,- 
000,000. Net railway operating incomes for the month were $67,- 
198,978 and $74,119,423, respectively. For this year’s first six 
months, the estimated net income was $125,000,000 and the net 
railway operating income was $233,157,574. These compared, in 
turn, with 1957 figures of $346,000,000 and $450,600,455. Thirty- 
five Class I roads failed to earn interest and rentals in this year’s 


first half. Rate of return for the 12 months ended with June 


averaged 2.57%, compared with 3.71% in the previous 12 months. 


Eastern railroads’ mail-pay case. . . 


won’t be reopened by the ICC. The commission last week denied 
the Postmaster General’s petition for reconsideration of its recent 
decision granting the eastern lines increases expected to yield 
$30 million a year and back pay of some $60 million. The com- 
mission’s denial order asserted that its report and findings in 
the case were supported by the record and gave due consideration 
to all matters referred to in the PMG’s petition. 


Grain movements are. continuing . . . 


to give the railroads a recession-beater. Grain and grain products 
carloadings totaled 1,320,344 cars during the first half of 1958, 
according to the AAR Car Service Division—a record high for the 
first half of any year since 1918, when compilation of the figures 
was started. The Division said ’58 loadings have been 2.6 per cent 
above 1957 and 1.8 per cent over 1956 levels. 








HOW SOLID BEARINGS AND JOURNAL STOPS HELP KEEP RAILROADS 


tsa Jacl. 


that MAGNUS R-S JOURNAL STOPS 
can cut the cost of routine 


bearing inspection 
to less than 
7 cents per car per day 










i FF 


With this and other cost reductions, Journal Stops 
can save you about *35 a year on every freight car! 


ACKING seldom needs adjustment when R-S 

Journal Stops are applied. That’s why they 
can cut car oiler’s time in half, reduce annual 
journal-box servicing costs to $24.11—only 6.6 
cents per day. 

But that’s not all. When you stabilize the solid 
bearing assembly with R-S Journal Stops, prac- 
tically all other bearing operating costs are 
reduced too. In fact railroads using Journal 
Stops report total savings of about $35 a year 
on each car. 

Journal Stops prevent displacement of bear- 
ing and wedge under impact and braking forces 
—help provide uniform, uninterrupted oil film 
lubrication, give the solid bearing a chance to 
work at optimum efficiency all the time. They 
double bearing life, reduce wheel flange wear, 
prevent dust guard damage, cut truck mainte- 
nance all along the line. 

Today there are more than 7,000 freight cars 
equipped with R-S Journal Stops. In service, 
they have increased hot box mileage 10 times— 
cut hot box costs to a tenth of current costs on 


similar cars in similar service. That means less 
than 3 cent per car per day to cover all costs 
associated with bearing road failures.* 

Yes—this is the low-cost solution to the hot- 
box problem. A solution that retains all the 
inherent advantages of standard AAR solid 
journal bearings. For all the facts, write to 
Magnus Metal Corporation, 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N.Y., or 80 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. 


*Cost based on data compiled by the Mechanical Division of the Association 
of American Railroads in 1955. 


Sotid Bearings 


Right for Railroads 


...in performance ...in cost 


OUT OF THE RED 











MAGNUS METAL CORPORATION Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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Plan 3 Piggyback Gains Momentum 


Two big freight forwarders are leasing a total of 100 Clejan-type fiatears 
and expanding their trailer fleets to take advantage of the line-haul serv- 
ice railroads are now offering shippers who furnish their own equipment. 


A Plan 3 piggyback boom appeared to 
be in the making last week. Result ex- 
pected by its advocates: diversion of a fat 
chunk of traffic from the highways back 
to the rails. 

Under Plan 3, railroads offer line-haul., 
ramp-to-ramp service for the trailers of 
private shippers. But it was a variation 
on Plan 3—whereby the shippers provide 
their own flatcars as well as _ trailers— 
that was making news in transportation 
circles. 

Two big freight forwarders moved 
quickly into the Plan 3 arena foliowing 
the announcement that a number of roads 
—acting in concert—had established what 
amounted to transcontinental piggyback 
charges for shippers furnishing their own 
rail and highway equipment. 

> United States Freight—a holding 
company controlling the nation’s biggest 
freight forwarder operation—has leased 75 
Clejan-type flatcars from General Amer- 
ican Transportation Corp. for Plan 3 
service. 

U. S. Freight already has 500 highway 
trailers available for such a service, is 
acquiring 50 more from Fruehauf and 
some i20 from the Rail-Trailer pool. It 
was expected to be only a maiter of days 
before the company would inaugurate the 
nation’s first regular transcontinental 
piggy-back service. 

> Republic Carloading and Distribut- 
ing Co., the fourth-ranking freight for- 
warder, is leasing 25 of the Clejan-type 
cars from General American, and expects 
to begin sending its own trailers on its own 
leased flatcars over the rails by Sept. 1. 

Republic has 200 trailers immediately 
available, and has ordered an additional 
50—under a lease-purchase arrangement 
—from Trailmobile. 

> Other big shippers (including more 
freight forwarders) are understood to be 
scouring the country for flatcars for sim- 
ilar use. 

Plan 3 piggybacking is not new. Ship- 
pers’ trailers have been moving on rail- 
owned flatcars for several weeks—at what 
one railroad spokesman calls “a very at- 
tractive profit” to the participating rail- 
roads. (Under Plan 1 the railroads carry 
the trailers of common carrier truckers; 
under Plan 2 they haul their own trailers.) 

What is new is the sudden awareness— 
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on the part of the transportation industry 
as a whole—of the possible long-range 
significance of Plan 3 piggyback. One busi- 
ness paper has called it “a mass experi- 
ment designed to win back [to the rails] 
a good deal of the merchandise traffic 
lost in past years to trucks.” 

Early press reports on Plan 3 piggyback 
raised more questions than they answered. 

Here are some of the questions that 
were making the rounds last week—and 
some answers, as nearly as railroad traffic 
men (“We're still feeling our way,” said 
one) were able to give them. 

Is Plan 3 available to common carrier 
truckers? The best answer seems to be 
that it isn’t. If the Interstate Commerce 
Act is interpreted to mean that truckers 
are connecting carriers in a piggyback 
movement, they would not qualify as 
“shippers” in a Plan 3 sense. (Conceiv- 
ably, however, a common carrier trucker 
could set up a subsidiary that would qual- 
ify for Plan 3 charges.) 

Do Plan 3 charges undercut the Plan 
1 charges now available to common car- 
rier truckers? Some truckers say they do 
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—although their protests so far have not 
suspended any Plan 3 charges. 

But an eastern railroad spokesman says 
flatly that Plan 3 charges are actually 
almost invariably higher than Plan 1 
charges—with a few isolated exceptions 
which trucking interests have seized upon 
but which are completely unrepresenta- 
tive. 

Not only are the charges higher—but, 
he contends, railroad earnings on Pian 3 
service are also higher. He points out that 
his own railroad’s line-haul earnings be- 
tween New York and Chicago are “sub- 
stantially” higher under Plan 3 than un- 
der Plan | (on an equivalent per-car basis). 
Plan 3 charges on this road run to about 
48 to 50 cents a car mile (four to six 
cents per car mile will be knocked off 
when the shipper furnishes the flatcar). 

Is Plan 3 a scheme to shift common 
carrier highway traffic to the railroads? 
A leading railroad traffic man denies 
this—and thinks it’s unfortunate that some 
press reports have given this impression. 

“Our objective,” he says, “is to get 
freight we couldn’t get otherwise—freight 
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CLEJAN-TYPE PIGGYBACK CARS like these have been leased by General American 
Transportation Corp. to United States Freight and Republic Carloading and Distribut- 


ing Co. for use in Plan 3 piggyback service. 


Southern Pacific (a Plan 3 participant) 


now utilizes Clejan-type cars on many runs in the west and southwest. 















that is not now being handled either by 
common carrier truckers or by the rail- 
roads, but by private and exempt carriers.” 

Will Plan 3 charges undermine the pre- 
vailing carload rate structure? This is 
causing some worry among railroad men, 
because Plan 3 charges apply to “Freight, 
all kinds.” For this reason, the prevailing 
plans (providing for a maximum load of 
70,000 Ib per car) generally stipulate 
that no single commodity can constitute 
more than 50 to 60 per cent of the total 
lading. 

But tighter restrictions may be in the 
offing. There is currently talk of an in- 
dustry-wide agreement on a plan calling 





for the loading of five different commodi- 
ties on any given flatcar—with the proviso 
that no single commodity could comprise 
more than one-third of the total. 

This might meet the objections of those 
who fear an undermining of the carload 
rate structure—but, in the view of others, 
it might also tend to restrict the realiza- 
tion of Plan 3’s full potential. 

The five-commodity provision—with its 
restriction on heavy loading of a single 
commodity—would obviously place severe 
limitations on all but the biggest shippers. 

There are other aspects of Plan 3 
charges that make them more attractive 
to big shippers than to small ones. For 











Watching Washington wish Water ra 


e@ ELIMINATOR OF DEPRECIATION WRITE-OFF, a railroad tax- 
relief measure, should be cleared before Congress adjourns. It’s in a pending 
tax bill which was passed by the House sometime ago, and has now been 
reported favorably to the Senate from its Committee on Finance. Senate 
committee additions and amendments to various provisions of the bill will 
send it back to the House, but final agreement by both bodies is anticipated. 


THE ELIMINATOR would authorize the writing back, into railroad fixed- 
property accounts, of part of the amounts written off some 15 years ago, 
when the carriers converted from retirement to depreciation accounting. 
The effect would be to increase bases for figuring depreciation charges on 
fixed property, thus raising the annual deductions for depreciation. 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT has not opposed the legislation since 
it lost out in court to roads which challenged the write-off proposal. Most 
roads, however, entered write-off agreements which would be abrogated by 
the legislation. The write-off was 30%, but the write-back won’t amount to 
more than 25% or so. That’s because the discount would remain on pre-1913 
depreciation, and there would be no adjustment for property of the 1913-1943 
period which has already been retired. 


e CONSTRUCTION RESERVE PLAN, a major feature of the railroad 
industry’s legislative program, won’t win Congressional approval this year. 
The plan contemplates income-tax relief to permit railroads to accumulate 
construction reserve funds to finance purchases of equipment and facilities. 
Provisions to set it up were in the Transportation Act of 1958 as it came 
from the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee. But that committee agreed 
to their elimination “without prejudice” when they were challenged for not 
having cleared the Finance Committee. 


NO SUCCESS has since come of railroad efforts to interest the Finance 
Committee, the House Ways and Means Committee, or the Treasury Depart- 
ment. That’s AAR President Daniel P. Loomis’ latest comment on the plan’s 
prospects. He still considers it a “very important” proposal which would 
promote the purchase of much needed equipment and facilities. 


e THROUGH-ROUTES BILL, on which railroads are divided, lost 
ground when the Senate’s Surface Transportation Subcommittee took time to 
hold further hearings on it last week. At this late stage of the session, any 
delay is a break for opponents of proposed legislation. This House-passed 
measure is sponsored by the American Short Line Railroad Association and 
opposed by the AAR and ICC. It is designed to insure that through routes 
are not canceled or rendered inoperative by new rates subject to routing 
restrictions, except with approval of the ICC after hearing. 
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example, an important provision of Plan 
3 holds that the same line-haul charges 
will apply whether the trailers are loaded 
or empty. This would require a more or 
less balanced movement on the part of 
any shipper using Plan 3 service. 

Generally speaking, the Plan 3 charges 
established by individual roads provide 
for the shipment of shipper-owned trailers 
on rail-owned flatcars. Carriers offering 
this plan include the Erie, Lackawanna, 
Lehigh Valley, New York Central and 
Pennsylvania. 

The Plan 3 charges that are of particu- 
lar interest to the big freight forwarders 
were initiated by the Transcontinental 
Rate Bureau and the Southwestern Rate 
Bureau (which acted in concert with some 
eastern roads). 

Transcontinental — representing such 
major carriers as Santa Fe, Southern Pa- 
cific, Union Pacific and Burlington—offers 
Plan 3 from Chicago to Los Angeles-San 
Francisco for shipper-owned trailers on 
shipper-provided flatcars. The charge is 
$924 per car, loaded or empty. 

Southwestern carriers and the coop- 
erating eastern roads, offer Plan 3 between 
the eastern seaboard and southwestern 
points for shippers providing both rail and 
highway equipment. The charges range 
from $666.80 to $843.20 per car, loaded 
or empty, depending on the destination. 

The Plan 3 charges are expected to con- 
tinue to spread rapidly throughout the 
country. Also expected: continuing pro- 
tests from common carrier truckers who 
apparently want trailers to move by rail 
only on their own terms. 


Proposed St. Lawrence 
Tolls Too Low, AAR Says 


The Association of American Railroads 
takes the position that tolls proposed for 
the St. Lawrence Seaway will cover only 
60% of the costs, “thus falling far short 
of the requirements of the law with re- 
spect to self-liquidation.” 

This position was stated by Burton N. 
Behling, economist for the association, at 
last week’s Washington hearings on the 
proposed tolls. The hearings were conduct- 
ed by United States’ St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation while like ses- 
sions were under way in Ottawa before 
Canada’s St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 

The proposed tolls were made public 
sometime ago (RA, June 23, p. 10). De- 
pending upon the distance traveled 
through the seaway they range from 6 
cents per gross registered ton of the ves- 
sel, plus 42 cents per ton of bulk cargo 
and 95 cents per ton of general cargo, to 
2 cents per gross registered ton of the 
vessel, plus 2 cents per ton of bulk cargo 
and 5 cents per ton of general cargo. The 
tolls on cargo would be on the basis of 
2,000-lb tons. Vessels carrying passengers 
would be charged 50 cents per passenger 
for each lock transited between Montreal 
and Lake Erie, in addition to the vessel 
charge. 
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STRIKE HARD at today’s high operating costs 
... specify gould batteries 


You can be sure of lowest battery costs and highest operating efficiency 
—year in, year out—with Gould Batteries. Why? Because there’s a cost- 
reducing benefit behind every feature, of every battery in the Gould line. 
GOULD KATHANODE That’s why it pays you to standardize on Gould. Call your local Gould 

BATTENES representative for details. He’s listed under “Batteries, Industrial” in 


America’s Finest! 


for Air Conditioning a , : 
and Car Lighting the Yellow Pages. Gould-National Batteries, Inc., Trenton 7, N. J. 


- 6 Ce Always Use Gould-National Automobile and Truck Batteries 
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A.C.-D.C. Electric Plants 

Two new gasoline-driven electric gen- 
erating plants, in 1-kw and 2-kw sizes, 
have a high 30-amp regulated 12-volt 
d.c. battery charging circuit. Designed 
specifically for charging batteries on work 
trucks or other vehicles which have a high 
current drain imposed upon them by 
lights, electric tools or communications 
equipment, each of the two units will also 
provide either 1,000 or 2,000 watts of 
a.c. power for operation of electric tools, 
floodlights, etc. They can be mounted in 
2 compartment not much larger than the 
set itself, with small ventilating openings 
needed for intake and exhaust. Each mod- 
el is powered by an Onan single-cylinder, 
1,800-rpm, 4-cycle engine, direct-con- 
nected to an all-climate Onan-built gen- 
erator. Both are completely  self-con- 
tained, with remote starting controlled 
from plant, truck cab instrument panel, 
or anywhere else convenient on vehicle. 
To prevent battery from being charged 
from Onan generator and vehicle engine 
at once, a disconnect relay automatically 
opens the generator’s charging circuit 
when the truck engine is running. D. W. 
Onan & Sons, Inc., Dept. RA, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 


Aluminized Steel 


A new type of corrugation for industrial 
roofing and siding, called Deep Corruga- 
tion, has been made available in Alumin- 
ized steel Type 2. It has a 2%4-in pitch and 
%-in depth. It is said to be much stronger 
than the standard 2'2-in by 2-in corruga- 
tion and to have three times the durability 
of commercially coated galvanized sheets. 
It is available in 24 and 26 gage and in 
lengths up to 144 in, and is put up with 
conventional fasteners, the manufacturer 
states. Armco Steel Corporation, Dept. 
RA, Middletown, Ohio. 
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AFO Crossing 

New fail-safe audio frequency overlay 
track circuit equipment for highway cross- 
ing protection operates essentially on the 
same principle as the non-vital AFO equip- 
ment designed for short track circuits (50 
to 300 ft in length), used particularly for 
switch lock release applications. The new 
design permits installation of highway 
crossing signal control circuits, with com- 
plete directional control and “island” (pos- 
itive section over highway) operation as 
provided with three track circuits, without 
need of installing and maintaining insul- 
ated joints. This offers special economic 
advantages in welded rail territory where 
cutting of rail is avoided. In electrified 
territory, both insulated joints and im- 
pedance bonds are eliminated. It fills the 
need for applying highway crossing track 
circuits without disturbing existing signal- 
ing circuits. Approach circuits as long as 
4,000 ft may be operated (sufficient length 
to give 20 sec. warning time on approach 
of a train traveling at 136 mph). All 
equipment is completely transistorized and 
is designed for operation from a nominal 
10 or 12-volt battery. Union Switch & 
Signal div., Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Dept. RA, Swissvale, Pa. 





Journal Lubricator 


The Armstrong journal lubricator, au- 
thorized by the AAR for test installations 
in cars in general interchange service, con- 
sists of a specially woven wool-and-cotton 
pad attached to a light spring steel frame. 
Pad fits journal contour and retains shape 
for life. One-third of journal surface (incl. 
both fillets) always runs in oil. Cotton 
wick feeders are woven into pad; after 
coming through pad foundation, they lie 
between rows of pile, feeding continuous 
oil supply to pad. Scullin Steel Co., Dept. 
RA, St. Louis 10. 


Transportation Insulation 


Fiberglas Sealed-In Transportation In- 
sulation is completely enclosed in poly- 
ethylene which protects against water soak- 
ing in refrigerated equipment normally 
cleaned by hosing. Polyethylene film is 
tough and lasts indefinitely. Insulation is 
high in thermal efficiency. Installed in a 
General American refrigerator car on De- 
cember 1, 1955, and inspected on July 16, 
1957, it was found in excellent condition, 
had appearance of a new installation, with 
little evidence of slumping and/or water 
damage. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Dept. RA, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Radio Kits 


Simple, low cost conversion kits that 
will adapt any Motorola mobile two-way 
radio sold since 1949 to full split-channel 
operation, are now available. Mobile and 
base station transmitters manufactured in 
the last two years already comply with 
FCC stability and audio limiting require- 
ments. Compliance with new deviation 
standards in current and earlier models is 
merely a matter of a screwdriver adjust- 
ment. Communications & Industrial Elec- 
tronics Div., Motorola, Inc., Dept. RA, 
4501 W. Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51. 
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Letters from Readers 








French RR Research Chief Hails TEE 


Paris 
To the Editor: 

In one of your recent issues, you have 
given a well-informed and_ enthusiastic 
report on our latest European cooperative 
achievement, the TEE trains (“TEE: 
Europe Finds a Passenger Formula That 
Works,” RA, June 9, p. 16)... 

Although derived from an existing and 
comparatively modest model, the French 
TEE diesel units play honestly their part 
in terms of: speed (87.5 mph) and ac- 
celeration; gradients, up to 1 in 30 on the 
Mont-Cenis line; flexibility of the make- 
up, from 2 to 5 cars; economy and reli- 
ability. 

Considering this last item, I think that 
the decision of upgrading a 2-year-old 
existing model, with well known charac- 
teristics, has proved reasonable. 

You are right when pointing out that. . . 
improving railroad service for high-class 
passengers opens a new market, competi- 
tive with air transport up to 400 miles, and 
seemingly profitable. 

R. Hutter 
Chief of General Research 
French National Railroads 


‘TEE’ in U.S.? 


Cleveland, Ohio 
To the Editor: 

Recently my secretary sent a copy of 
your “TEE” article (RA, June 9, p. 16) 
to Sig. J. N. Manzatti, Public Relations 
Director of Butan-Gas, S.p.A. in Milano 
and here is his reply: 

“Thank you for the literature on the 
‘TEE’ service which appeared in your 
Railway Age magazine. I wish to con- 
gratulate your Director, Mr. Alan R. Cripe, 
for his sincere declarations. I have already 
made five trips from Milano to Vienna (on 
the TEE from Milano to Innsbruck, where 
after a five-minute waiting period, I catch 
the Arlberg-Orient-Express which takes me 
to Vienna). With the new ‘TEE’ service, 
I am able to make this trip in 13 hours 
40 minutes (7:15-20.55) whereas on a 
regular run (Rapide), it takes 22 hours! 
You can see what economy (or savings) 
there is in time! And the round trip fare 
only costs 24,000 Italian lire ($38.40) 
whereas the round trip fare by air to 
Vienna costs 52,000 lire ($83.20). 

“The service is impeccable. On the Ital- 
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ian ‘TEE’ (Mediolanum), there are no 
hostesses but the men who serve in this ca- 
pacity are practically perfect in the cour- 
teous service they render and the quality 
of food served on the train is formidable. 
(It is the best I have encountered on any 
train in Europe and the cost is only $2.- 
00!)” 

This reaction from a European business- 
man, who travels widely, certainly must 
reflect the enthusiastic acceptance of Euro- 
peans to the “TEE” services. I cannot but 
believe the same would be true if such 
services were offered in this country. 

Alan R. Cripe 
Director of Design 
Chesapeake & Ohio RR 


Unwanted Decapods 


Greenville, S. C. 
To the Editor: 

Your June 23 issue, page 23, shows an 
old Russian Decapod engine that brings 
back memories. 

During World War I many of these en- 
gines were built for the Russian Govern- 
ment, but kept in this country when Russia 
capitulated. My railroad was assigned 25 of 
these Decapods, which we didn’t want, but 
Mr. [William Gibbs] McAdoo [Director 
General of the U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion] was “running things,” so take them 
we had to. 

These engines had screw reverse levers, 
which the engineers didn’t like a_ bit. 
Throttles coupled exactly backwards to 
our American standards, and the first one 
we got went nose first into a turntable pit 
because the hostler shoved the throttle in 
to stop instead of pulling it out. The main 
and side rod bearings simply had a small 
hole for lubrication. The cabs were nearly 
air tight. 

Anyway, we got 25 of them, and it 
seems every time one went on the road we 
had to have an engine failure—mostly hot 
main and side rod bearings. One of the 
General Managers wired in—“Can’t yqu 
do something about these Russian engines? 
Their continual failures are tying up the 
railroad.” The Old Man wired back— 
“Yes, I can do something about them if 
the work necessary is authorized.” 

Authority did come before long and the 
Decapods were shopped. All main and side 
rod bearings were drilled out and grease 


plugs installed, throttles reversed to con- 
form to American practice, but we left 
the screw reverse feature as is. After that, 
we got fairly good performance from the 
Decapods though about the only kind 
words I heard of them were from some of 
the firemen who said they were “good 
steamers.” We were happy when the U. S. 
Railroad Administration gave orders to 
release them. 


J. E. Epperson 


Standardization 


Louisville, Ky. 
To the Editor: 

I was very much interested in reading 
vour fine article in the July 14 issue of 
Railway Age, on the report of AAR Com- 
mittee 16 on Simplification and Stand- 
ardization, as presented at the annual 
meeting of the Purchases and Stores Divi- 
sion, in Chicago on June 5-6. 

The data for this report was obtainable 
only through the cooperation and col- 
laboration of the railroad supply industry. 
The timeliness of the presentation of the 
startling facts developed has created an 
unusual demand for copies of this report. 

If your readers should be interested in 
a copy for their files, I am advised that 
several hundred additional copies are be- 
ing printed and will be available by writ- 
ing Mr. J. L. Timanus, Secretary, Associ- 
ation of American Railroads, Purchases 
and Stores Division, Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D. C. 

On behalf of Committee 16 permit me 
to express our thanks for so accurately 
presenting the information resulting from 
that Committee’s study, showing the sav- 
ings that could be effected by the railroad 
industry through simplification and stand- 
ardization. 

B. Y. Heazlitt 
Past Chairman 
AAR Committee 16 


Constructive Service ee” 


New York, N. Y. 

To the Editor: 
The Mid-year Report, in the July 7 is- 
sue of Railway Age, is a constructive serv- 


ice, and I congratulate you. 
P. M. Shoemaker 
President, Lackawanna 
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“measures Up 


Every step in the manufacture of Edge- 
water Rolled Steel Wheels—from the 
making of steel to final inspection—is 
conducted in our own plant. As a conse- 
quence, we are able to maintain close 
control throughout every phase of the 
operation. This careful supervision as- 
sures optimum properties in the finished 
wheels. And that is why Edgewater 
Wheels ‘‘measure up” to your most- 
exacting requirements. 


¢ gost? ve ratte, 


MEMBER 
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Edgewater Steel Company 
P. 0. BOX 478, PITTSBURGH 30, PENNA. 
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YOU Subsidize Foreign Railroads 






America has poured over half a billion “foreign aid” dollars into rail- 
roads abroad. But while boosting the nationalized rail systems of its al- 
lies, the U. S. has made only a bare beginning in tackling problems that 
threaten the continued private operation of its own railroads. 


Here’s a riddle guaranteed to enliven 
any election-year discussion of “the rail- 
road problem.” Put it to your Congress- 
man this way: 

@ If a majority of Americans are op- 
posed to nationalization of the railroads— 

@ And if they are equally opposed to 
paying public subsidies to the railroads— 

@ How, then, can the United States 
government afford to subsidize the nation- 
alized railroads of foreign countries to the 
extent of half a billion dollars—while tax- 
ing and regulating its own privately-owned, 
non-subsidized railroads to the brink of 
bankruptcy? 

Here are the facts: 

@ The U. S., according to evidence in- 
troduced into the Congressional Record, 
has contributed over $1.3 billion worth of 
improvements to the socialized transporta- 
tion systems of Europe, Asia and Africa 
since World War II. 

@ Nearly half of this “foreign aid” 
went to railroads—prompting the sad sally 
among U. S. railroad men that “What 
American railroads really need is a Mar- 
shall Plan.” 

Actually, most U. S. railroad men find 
no fault with extending dollar aid to their 
struggling neighbors across the seas. If 
anything, they applaud this recognition of 
the importance of strong railroads to 
strong allies. They only wish that some of 
this recognition could be applied at home. 

A step in this direction was the recent 
passage of the Transportation Act of 1958. 
It promises to loosen some of the regula- 
tory bonds of the railroads, and it cau- 
tiously provides for government-guaran- 
teed rail loans up to $500-million (under 
terms, however, that many railroads will 
be unable to meet). 

But for all its vaunted “liberality,” this 
new transportation act is regarded by rail- 
roaders as only a beginning. Congress still 
has a long way to go before it treats its 
own railroads as generously as it has 
treated, for example, the railroads of West- 
ern Germany. 

In a report prepared for Railway Age, 
the Deutsche Bundesbahn (German Fed- 
eral Railways) gratefully acknowledges 
some $221 million in aid received under 
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the U.S.-financed European Recovery Pro- 
gram (ERP). 

Up to the end of 1957, the German rail- 
roads had received: 

@ $187,211,200 for motive power, roll- 
ing stock and shop equipment. 

@ $29,233,600 for roadway, track and 
structures. 

@ $4,743,200 for operating expenses. 

These American-generated funds made 
possible the restoration of 380 steam loco- 
motives, 13,600 freight cars and 1,570 
passenger cars. 

They also enabled the Deutsche Bundes- 
bahn to buy 27,000 used freight cars, 25,- 
600 new freight cars, 125 new passenger 
cars, 33 electric locomotives, 270 diesel 
switchers, and a variety of miscellaneous 
equipment. 

With American aid, the Germans re- 
stored 100 kilometers of track and 215 
kilometers of crossties; eliminated numer- 
ous curves; reconstructed 150 bridges and 
buildings; restored 60 signal towers; pur- 
chased 550 blink signals, 500 units of ra- 
dio equipment for switching purchases, 
and 600 walkie-talkies. 

On top of all this, U. S. aid underwrote 
German railroad research—and the Tech- 
nical Assistance Program sent 25 top 
German railroad men to the U. S. to study 
the latest American railroading methods. 

Such aid was not confined to Germany. 
Throughout the world American tourists 


stumble upon evidence of U. S. generosity 
to foreign railroads. The impressive mar- 
ble-and-glass Rome railway terminal was 
partially financed by U. S.-generated coun- 
terpart funds. Three-fourths ($2,700,000) 
of a new short line railroad in Norway was 
paid for by U. S. aid (see box). 

The story is much the same elsewhere. 
Austrian railroads got $52,100,000 in 
counterpart aid; French railroads, $125,- 
100,000; Portuguese railroads, $1,400,000; 
Spanish railways, $9,700,000; Yugoslav 
railways, $11,000,000. An estimated $114,- 
500,000 went to Asian and Latin Amer- 
ican roads, according to the report in the 
Congressional Record. 

Now, all of this, in the opinion of 
American railroad men, may be good and 
proper. If billions had to be spent overseas, 
it’s just as well that the railroads got their 
share. 

American railroaders, on the whole, 
want no such cash gifts from the govern- 
ment. What they do want is a further 
loosening of their regulatory bonds and 
the opportunity to compete fairly for the 
nation’s freight and passenger business 
under the rules of free enterprise. 

From a Congress that has been so gen- 
erous to the railroads of the rest of the 
world, this seems little enough to ask. The 
alternative may be the trap that most for- 
eign railroads have already fallen into: 
nationalization and its inevitable after- 
math, public subsidy. 








billion dollars. 


The Railroad Uncle Sam Built—in Norway 


The Norwegian copper mining town of Sulitjelma sends its ore 
to market via the seaport of Finneid, 25 miles away. In former years 
the ore traveled 15 miles by rail, then went the rest of the way by 
barge (in summer) or over frozen rivers and lakes (in winter). But 
a gradually warming climate made the winter route unsafe and it 
was decided to extend the railroad all the way to the sea. 

The new 10-mile link was completed two years ago—thanks to the 
generosity of American taxpayers. Three-fourths ($2,700,000) of the 
cost was borne by U.S.-generated “counterpart funds”—another ex- 
ample of how the U.S. has helped solve railroad problems abroad, 
while ignoring even greater problems at home. 

Total Marshall Plan aid to foreign railroads has exceeded half a 




















By FRED R. BATES 
McKinsey & Co., Inc. 
Management Consultants 


Are railroads doing everything they can 
to help themselves? 

Many railroad executives, of course, can 
point to major self-help steps—better 
utilization of personnel; new rolling stock; 
upgrading of facilities; mechanization; 
elimination of unprofitable service—to 
cite a few examples. 

Yet how many railroad executives have 
taken a look at their marketing activity to 
determine the extent of possible oppor- 
tunities for increasing freight revenues and 
profits by doing a better job? 

There is, in fact, considerable evidence 
that the railroad industry is, so far, less 
marketing-oriented than most others. In 
other industries, the more successful com- 
panies have attained positions of leader- 
ship because they recognize that success 
is contingent upon providing products 
their customers want and will pay for. In 
the case of railroads, the emphasis ap- 
pears to be upon the “production,” or op- 
erating, side, rather than on developing a 
more “marketable” product or service. 





What Customers Say 


During a study for an eastern railroad, 
we talked with many traffic executives rep- 
resenting large, medium, and small ship- 
pers, and with several motor carrier ex- 
ecutives headquartered in the Midwest and 
East. These executives represent a cross- 
section of those who are making key de- 
cisions that determine whether railroads 
will continue to lose business to compet- 
ing carriers, or begin to recapture some of 
the business that has been lost. 

“Same Old Product”—They point out 
that most railroads are offering the “same 
old product.” This product does not, in 
many cases, meet their needs as a ship- 
per. Consequently they are diverting an 
increasingly larger share of their total 
transportation to competing carriers which 
provide service in tune with their trans- 
portation requirements: Door-to-door pick- 
up and delivery; better, more reliable 
transit times; loading and unloading serv- 
ices; fewer damage claims; smaller loads 
required to secure minimum rates; and a 
more personalized and flexible service. In 
short, they feel that today’s rail service 
does not provide the additional benefits to 
induce them to switch. 

Some companies spend as much as 10 
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Is Your Sales Approach Right? 
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Here's who gets rail traffic in New England... 
Shares vary little. Do roads spend too much time fighting each other? 


per cent of their sales dollars for trans- 
portation alone. When costs of distribu- 
tion are added, the total annual bill be- 
comes substantial. But traffic executives 
point out that few railroads have taken 
any positive steps to help them to reduce 
these costs. The initiative seems to rest 
more with the shipper. This is contrary 
to the marketing-oriented approach typi- 
cal of successful companies in other in- 
dustries, which spend much time and ef- 
fort in analyzing various aspects of their 
customers’ businesses. Their objective is to 
develop products that offer customers suf- 
ficient additional benefits over those of 
their competition to secure a greater share 
of the market. 

Customer Attitudes of Railroad Per- 
sonnel—Another reason cited by traffic 
executives for preferring carriers other 
than railroads is more “personalized” 
service. They point out lack of “cus- 
tomer-service orientation,” particularly on 
the part of railroad operating personnel at 
lower organization levels. These people, it 
was said, seem to be more interested in 
“quitting time” than in putting forth any 
extra effort to help expedite delayed or 


emergency shipments. This attitude on the 
part of operating people with shipper con- 
tacts has negated the good efforts of many 
traffic departments to convince shippers 
that railroads are service-oriented. 

Attitude of Carriers—Although motor 
carriers have taken over a larger share of 
intercity freight traffic from railroads, they 
are still railroad customers themselves. As 
potential customers, motor carrier execu- 
tives maintain that railroads do not treat 
them as customers, but rather as competi- 
tors. Because of this, they say, the rail- 
roads have lost a considerable amount of 
revenue. 

They also point out that a lot of freight 
could be moved by rail but is not because 
of railroad pricing practices. From the 
viewpoint of the motor carrier, railroads 
offer a substitute power source—locomo- 
tive for tractor. Motor carrier executives 
emphasize that, if they can increase their 
profits by using railroad power as opposed 
to buying new tractors, then they will look 
to the railroads to move a substantial por- 
tion of their long-haul business. However, 
rail rates for Plan 1 piggyback do not now 
provide them with adequate profit incen- 
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tive to divert a portion of normal traffic 
onto rails. 

At present, motor carriers look to rail- 
roads to carry their overflow traffic only. 
They prefer to give railroads this business, 
although it is less profitable to them, 
rather than risk losing a customer. How- 
ever, some trucking executives pointed out 
that originally they had anticipated giv- 
ing upwards of 50 per cent of their long- 
haul freight to railroads. One major car- 
rier even considered the possibility of ar- 
ranging for a siding into his freight termi- 
nal and constructing a loading ramp at his 
own expense. This project was abandoned 
when it became evident that rail rates were 
so high that it was more profitable to pur- 
chase additional tractor units to move all 
normal traffic by highway. 

Yet motor carrier executives point out 
that it must be less costly to move 100 
trailers between, say, New York and Chi- 
cago, via piggyback train of 50 freight 
cars, than to haul the same number of 
trailers over the road with 100 individual 
power units. 


Railroad Solicitation 


Comments of traffic executives high- 
light the fact that railroads are not target- 
ing solicitation efforts to their best ad- 
vantage. 

Large Shippers: Rail solicitors general- 
ly spend a considerable portion of their 
time making regular calls on large ship- 
pers. But there is real question as to 
whether time thus spent is warranted in 
view of the amount of freight revenue the 
calls develop. 

Effectiveness of such solicitation of ma- 
jor shippers is limited, in the first place, 
by two contradictory sales policies. One 
says, in: effect, that shippers should divide 
their business among competing railroads. 
The second usually specifies that originat- 
ing and terminating roads be given the 
long haul. 

Rail solicitors are at a further disad- 
vantage in making regular calls on major 
accounts because the people they call up- 
on are generally more knowledgeable 
about their specific commodity rates and 
routings. Consequently, agents are not in 
position to make any substantial contri- 
bution or to assist shipper traffic person- 
nel in doing their job. 

Medium and Small Shippers: On the 
other hand, there may be hidden oppor- 
tunities for getting more business from 
medium and small shippers. In calling on 
these accounts the rail solicitor is in a 
much better position to influence the buy- 
ing decision. The volume of traffic ac- 
counted for by an individual shipper may 
not warrant his splitting business among 
competing railroads. Also, most shippers 
in the medium and small category do not 
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have as experienced traffic personnel, and, 
consequently, look to the rail solicitors to 
assist with traffic matters. Finally, the peo- 
ple these solicitors call upon use more dis- 
cretion in the way they will divide up their 
business. 

Deployment of Sales Personnel—-De- 
ployment of available sales personnel to 
achieve optimum results is a continuing 
problem with most companies. It would 
seem to be more of a problem for a rail- 
road because of the need for coverage of 
both on-line and off-line customers. But 
in view of the way in which large ship- 
pers (who account for a major share of 
inter-system freight movement) buy trans- 
portation, there may be a real question 
concerning the productivity of off-line 
solicitation. 

If off-line agents spend the bulk of their 
time calling upon traffic executives who 
adhere closely to a policy of dividing up 
their business among competing carriers, 
might the solicitors not be more produc- 
tively employed in calling on smaller ship- 
pers on-line or adjacent to the system? On- 
line and adjacent shippers are geographi- 
cally located so that a much larger per- 
centage of their total freight may move 
via a particular railroad. This is not the 
case for shippers of equivalent size lo- 
cated several hundred miles distant. How 
much emphasis should be placed upon 
providing coverage of off-line territories as 
opposed to those on-line or adjacent to the 
system? 

Answers to questions such as these are 
dependent upon development of sound 
marketing data that point up market po- 
tential by specific geographical areas and 
permit optimum utilization of sales per- 





sonnel to generate a maximum of freight 
revenue. 


What Can Be Done? 


[he need for a more marketing-ori- 
ented approach is becoming more widely 
accepted by railroad executives. It is 
fundamental if the railroad industry is to 
improve its overall marketing effort and 
reap added revenues and profits. Once this 
need is recognized, several steps can be 
taken by railroad managements to begin 
to recapture much of the business lost to 
competing carriers. 

Develop a Better Product—The overall 
effectiveness of any marketing effort is 
largely contingent upon “salability” of the 
product offered. Therefore, a logical first 
step would be for railroad managements 
to undertake a program of service im- 
provement—providing a more complete 
transportation service that meets a wider 
range of shipper needs and one that ship- 
pers will buy. 

Most railroads have an imposing array 
of assets that can be tied together to pro- 
vide a more complete transportation serv- 
ice. These include experienced and cap- 
able personnel, rail facilities and rights-of- 
way, piggyback services, trucking sub- 
sidiaries, land, and warehouse facilities. 
The major problem, then, becomes how 
best to tie these assets together to provide 
the service customers want and need. 

To solve this problem it is essential that 
railroad management learn more about 
their customers. This will require spend- 
ing time with customers to analyze with 
them their transportation and distribution 

(Continued on page 37) 





to railroads: 


service customers want. 


points. 








What Modern "Selling" Calls For 


“Selling’—in the all-out sense generally described by the term 
“marketing’’—means more than just a stepped-up program to sell a 
little more of the same thing. More specifically it involves, as applied 


e Studying transportation requirements to find out what kinds of 


e Providing a better service to meet these wants. 
e Developing estimates of market potential, to furnish data as to 
volume and kinds of shipments, including origin and destination 


e Undertaking an aggressive and well-targeted selling (marketing) 
program designed to produce a maximum amount of freight revenues. 

When traditional solicitation practices still followed by all too 
many railroads are compared with the modernized sales efforts of 
successful companies in other industries, significant opportunities 
for railroad improvement become self-evident. The more important 
ones, covered briefly in the accompanying article, do not encompass 
all the elements of a comprehensive sales or marketing program. 
But they do reflect the opinions of railroad customers—of the key 
executives who will eventually determine whether (1) railroads will 
continue to lose business to competing carriers, or (2) stage a come- 
back by recapturing much of what has been lost. 
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Pacific speeds operations with 
modern communications 





VER the past five years, Southern Pacific Railroad 

has added 50,000 circuit miles for intercity 

direct dialing telephone service — without stringing 
a single mile of additional wire! 


They did it by installing Lenkurt Carrier Channel- 
ing equipment. Today, automatic long distance 
telephone dialing extends over the Southern Pacific 
System from Portland, Oregon, to El] Paso, Texas, 
and within a year will cover the entire system from 
Portland to New Orleans. 


Look at the savings 


To stretch a pair of single wires over existing poles 
today costs about $400 a mile. With Lenkurt Carrier 
systems, our engineers can increase your present 
circuit capacity up to 16 times, using your present 
wires! And Automatic Electric can expand your 
present communications to include a private dial 
telephone system to expedite all inside calls through- 
out your entire organization. 


Speeds freight movements 


In Southern Pacific’s electronic Englewood Switch- 
ing yard at Houston, Texas, a P-A-X automatic 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


money 


all along the line! 


telephone system saves precious time by permitting 
incoming trains to roll past checkers faster than 
previously possible. When a train approaches, a 
yard clerk simply speaks into a P-A-X telephone, 
reading the initials‘and numbers of each car. 
Recording equipment connected to the phones auto- 
matically records this information on tape for 
playback later on. 


And the railroad has found that use of its automatic 
long distance telephone network is much faster, 
more certain and convenient than writing or wiring. 
Communications have been stepped .up. For exam- 
ple, the San Francisco-Los Angeles circuit handles 
five to six times the number of, calls possible kgfore 
the new Lenkurt equipment was installed. ‘ 


This means real efficiency—and economy. You’ll find 
Automatic Electric’s specialized experience, gained 
through more than a half century of service.te lead- 
ing railroads and industries, can be mighty helpful 
in solving any communications problem you may 
have. We’d like to tell you the whole story. Just write 
Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, Northlake, 
Illinois. 
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NOW IN SERVICE on the Santa Fe, these extra-length flats are the latest 
development in piggyback car design. They provide top ride quality. 


This 88-ft flat... 


TWO 40-FT TRAILERS, even with refrigerator units attached to the front 
end, can be handled on the new cars. All-welded cars have many special features. 








Profile of New Cars: 


Twenty-five 88-ft flat cars, longest ever 
built for piggyback operation, are now in 
service on the Santa Fe. 

Over-all width of the new cars is 9 ft 
6 in. They were built in company shops 
at Topeka, the last car rolling off the line 
on August 1. 

The new equipment is a big advance 
over converted standard-size flats which, 
in many cases, can handle only one trailer. 
Santa Fe management figures the new cars 
will help the road provide a more efficient 
TOFC service to its customers. 

The first cars finished have been in serv- 
ice long enough to indicate good perform- 
ance. According to a Santa Fe spokesman, 
they ride like passenger cars. 

Securing devices on the cars attach to 
the trailer king pin. The cars are long 
enough to accommodate two 40-ft trailers 
with refrigerator units attached to the 
front end. Any combination of two smaller 
trailers in present day service can be 
handled. 

Cable and shock absorber winch tie- 
down devices have been tested to hold 
trailers loaded with 45,000 Ibs in normal 
train operation. 

Center sills in the all-welded cars are 
made of two 30-in by 132-lb LAHT steel 
“WF” beams. Side sills are 12-in by 35-Ib 
channels with guide rails secured on top. 
The guides are 10-in I-beams having 3-in 
pipe welded to the webs to protect trailer 
tires. Ride Control trucks are used with 
3 11/16-in long travel springs, Unit brake 
beams, 1-W wrot steel wheels and ABS 
cartridge bearings for 6 by 11 journals. 

Special features include long buff rub- 
ber draft gears, swivel couplers and dual 
“AB” brakes. The two hand brakes are 
drop shaft type with hand brake wheel 
flush with top of deck in down position. 
They can be operated from this position. 
Four tool and equipment storage boxes 
are located between the center and side 
sills below deck, two at each end of car. 
Truck centers are 76 ft and the height 
above top of rail to top of oak deck is 
3 ft 5 5/16 in. The deck is depressed to 
make it level with top of center and side 
sills. 

The new cars have a capacity of 57 1/2 
tons, with a center load limit of 38 1/2 
tons. 


... Heads the piggyback parade 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


MARK 4 


FRICTION DRAFT GEAR 


(A. A.R. CERTIFICATE NO. 35) 


* Official A.A.R. Capacity. 
The New MARK 40 is the highest 
capacity friction draft gear ever 
offered for standard pockets. 
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AND FRICTION[TTJICAN HELP 
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A car so new it’s hardly dry behind its sten- 
cils! But this car is ready to take its share of 
hard knocks. These hard knocks will be cush- 
ioned by the Westinghouse Mark 40 Friction 
Draft Gear which has the capacity to absorb 
a 42,420 ft. lb.* impact with a low reaction or 
sill pressure. Fits standard 245-inch pockets 
...has 314 inches of travel. With its HIGH 
ABSORPTION and LOW REACTION the 
MARK 40 will lengthen the life of the car, 
reduce car maintenance, and reduce damage 
claims. 


CARDWELL WESTINGHOUSE 


COMPANY 


332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Canadian Cardwell Co., Ltd., Montreal 18, Quebec 











| 
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Working on a continuing pro- 
gram covering twelve months, 
the Boston and Maine turned in 
and received each month four to 
six locomotives thus reducing 
out of service time to a mini- 
mum. At left is one of the 15- 
year-old FT freight units. Above, 
four of the new General Purpose 
locomotives are shown on Zoar 
Curve in Western Massachusetts. 





50 new locomotives for old 


... With a gain of 20,000 horsepower! 


The Boston and Maine last year turned in 
fifty used FT freight locomotives on 

the purchase of fifty new General Purpose 
locomotives containing certain 


remanufactured components. 


Besides costing considerably less than 
completely new locomotives, the Boston and 
Maine gained—from the higher horsepower 
of each General Purpose unit—a total 

of 20,000 horsepower, or the added capacity 


of eleven additional locomotives. 


How this or similar plans might benefit your road’s future 
can be had in detail from your Electro-Motive representative. 


(EVERAL \fotors 


nual ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS © HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 


-oco 


In Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 



















William Westlake 





John McGregor Adams 








Nr. Adams, Mr. Westlake 
and the Iron Horse 


Company legend tells us that there was pride, and joy, and 
constant inspiration, in the lives of Mr. Adams and Mr 
Westlake—because they were part of RAILROADING. They 
served the great Iron Horse, and that was enough for any man 

Lucky partners! Lucky we, too. For these men left behind 
them not only a company to keep their names alive but their 
spirits as well. Today we say, and we mean it, it is our pride 
and satisfaction to serve the Iron Horse. We serve him 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO loyally, and we try to serve him well. 


The Adams & Westlake Company 


Established 1857 - ELKHART, INDIANA - New York - Chicago 
Manufacturers of Adilake Specialties and Equipment for the Railroad Industry 
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What it does... 


A roving icing machine—it takes the ice out to 
trains in the yard—is trimming up to four hours 
off perishable traffic moving through the South- 
ern Pacific’s classification yard at Eugene, Ore. 

The self-powered unit, pulling four 25-ft trail- 
ers loaded with 300-lb ice blocks, works from an 


How... 


Developed and operated by Pacific 
Fruit Express, the mobile icing unit con- 
sists of a tractor, which carries the power 
equipment; the ice breaker and elevator, 
and the four trailers. 

The tractor is a four-wheel unit having 
two 30-hp slip ring motors, each driving 
a two-wheel axle through a speed reducer 
and roller chain. The high speed shafts of 
the reducers are extended and provided 
with solenoid brakes. 

Trailers are each equipped with two 
Warner electric brakes. A 150-hp Wau- 
kesha gasoline-driven generator, develop- 
ing 100 kw, furnishes the power. 

The power unit is mounted on the trac- 
tor, together with control equipment, ice 
breaker and elevator, which delivers the 
ice to a cross conveyor, or snout. The 
snout can be extended or retracted and 
also swung through an arc of 240 degrees 
to permit icing trains on either side. The 
tractor unit can be spotted so four hatches 
—the adjacent ends of two cars—can be 
iced from one position. 

Thus, when operating on its assigned 
track between two tracks in the arrival 
yard, it can service two trains, one on eith- 
er of the adjacent tracks, at the same time. 

A chain conveyor, driven by a 3-hp 
motor, extends through the trailers to de- 
liver ice to the breaker. This latter device 
can be adjusted to deliver fine or coarse 
ice. Cars are salted, as required, from the 
top platform of the machine. Controls for 
operation of the unit are located in a cab 
mounted on the snout. 

The breaker is operated by a 7 1/2-hp 
gear motor. A 10-hp motor is required 
for the 24-in diameter screw conveyor, 


The machine’s versatility is demonstrated 
here as an operator ices two opposite 
bunkers. All controls are at his fingertips. 
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How PFE Ices Cars In A Hurry 


assigned track in the arrival yard to save time. 


which lifts ice up a 45-deg angle to the 
upper level and drops it on the 30-in belt 
conveyor in the snout. Two 2-hp motors 
drive the snout conveyor, and a 1-hp motor 
drives a hydraulic power unit used to 
position the snout. 

The machine is equipped with electric 
lights. A crusher-blower is provided to 
place “snow ice” in cars for commodities 
requiring that protection. During cold 
weather, heater work can be handled from 
the upper deck. A two-way radio system 
provides last minute icing instructions be- 
tween the unit and its base station. 

Designed under the direction of E. P. 
Gaebler, PFE’s chief engineer, the unit 
was manufactured by the Conveyor Com- 
pany of Los Angeles. Other suppliers in- 
clude Western Gear Works, speed reducer; 


























Ice moves from the trailers by conveyor, 
through a breaker, up an elevator and into car 
bunkers via a retractable snout (photo). The 
snout can be swung through a 240-deg arc to 
reach reefers on either adjacent track. 

Average time to ice a car is two minutes. 


Electra Motors, Inc., motors; Rundel Elec- 
tric Co., controls and Ditzer Engineering, 
hydraulic system. 


...and Why 


Trains passing through Eugene are 
blocked for delivery to connections at 
Portland. Perishable cars requiring serv- 
ice may, as a result, be anywhere in the 
length of a 100-car train. 

Studies of the problem indicated a con- 
ventional short icing platform was im- 
practical because it would require switch- 
ing of blocked trains. The expense of pro- 
viding an icing platform long enough to 
handle a full train was found prohibitive, 
both as to initial and operating costs. The 
roving icing machine is PFE’s answer. 
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When you recommend or approve an expenditure 
for Bird Self-Sealing Tie Pads, you can have complete 
confidence that it is a sound investment — guarantee- 
ing substantial savings. 

Actual in-track experience over the past 20 years has 
proved conclusively that Bird Self-Sealing .Tie Pads 
extend the life of new cross ties at least 50%. On older 
ties which can be adzed down to provide a smooth 
surface on sound wood, Bird Self-Sealing Tie Pads will 


| TIE PADS 


double the remaining normal life expectancy of the tie. 

Based on the cost of ties today, and the high labor 
costs for installation, you can easily figure the exact 
dollar savings that result from increased tie life due 
to the underplate protection afforded by Bird Self- 
Sealing Tie Pads. For an interesting booklet giving 
facts and figures on dollar savings, write to Bird Tie 
Pads, East Walpole, Massachusetts, Department HRA. 


Bird Self-Sealing Tie Pads are Recommended for: 


BIRD 


& SON_-inc 
pene, 


Buy the Best 





Buy Bird 


BRIDGE DECKS @® CURVES ¢ SWITCH TIMBERS @© HIGHWAY GRADE 
CROSSINGS AND OTHER PAVED AREAS ¢ CROSSING FROGS @ _IN- 
SULATED JOINTS © WITH SMALLER TIE PLATES © PILE CUTOFFS @¢ 
THROUGH STATION PLATFORMS @ OUT-OF-FACE INSTALLATIONS IN 
RAIL LAYING PROGRAMS ¢ SANDY LOCATIONS @ ALL OTHER LOCA- 
TIONS WHERE TIE LIFE IS SHORT OR REPLACEMENT COSTS HIGH 
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READY TO GO, Long Island m-u cars crowd doorways at west 
end of new inspection shop at Jamaica, N.Y. Four years after 


Long Island Birthday Time .. . 


Riding A Crest of Compliments 


The new shop (above) has been placed 
in operation in time to help the L.I. cele- 
brate a birthday. Coming up this week: 
The line’s fourth anniversary as the dash- 
ing road for dashing commuters. 

For a railroad that once was the butt of 
newswriters and columnists, the trip back 
to public approval has run in many direc- 
tions. But the pay-off, in customer accep- 
tance if not in profit, is here. 

Example: four years ago, letters from 
patrons averaged four criticisms to one 
compliment. Now the ratio is 10 compli- 
ments to one complaint. 

Back of this shift in public opinion are 
some interesting records. It has involved a 
huge rehabilitation program—better equip- 
ment, new equipment, improved facilities 
and a continuing public relations pro- 
gram to keep everybody informed of what 
is being done. 

The service pace, too, has been stepped 
up. During the past year, for example. 
the operating department chalked up a 
trains-on-time record of 97.9 per cent. 
With passengers accounting for more than 
70 per cent of the road’s business, this 
performance takes on added significance. 





The Starting Point 


The big modernization program got 
underway when the road emerged from 
bankruptcy proceedings in 1954. The re- 
habilitation plan armed the road with new 
credit (a $5.5 million loan plus a 12-year 
holiday from interest payments to the 
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PRR); a 9-year tax-forgiveness program 
(cutting state and local taxes about 50 per 
cent); and a fare-adjustment feature (per- 
mitting the road to maintain a break-even 
fare level). Under this feature, fares were 
advanced three times, about 20 per cent 
over-all. But early this year the New York 
State Legislature knocked this provision 
out of the law. As a result, any birthday 
observation this week will be dampened. 
If the provision isn’t restored, in fact, it 
may upset the whole rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 


What They Did 


This program, meanwhile, has moved 
rapidly, and embraced these major areas: 
@ The road has purchased 222 new 
cars, including 140 electric cars and 80 
locomotive-hauled cars, and two RDC’s. 

@ An extensive rebuilding program is 
under way. It contemplates modernization 
of 479 existing electric and 217 non-elec- 
tric cars. More than 375 have been done 
already. Of the new and reconditioned cars, 
292 are air-conditioned. 

@ About $14,000,000 is going into im- 
provement of the electric power distribu- 
tion system, complete dieselization of the 
locomotive fleet, revised signaling, re- 
equipping the Morris Park, L. I., back 
shop and the rebuilding of the multiple- 
unit car inspection shop at Jamaica 
(photo). 

At Morris Park, a number of machine 
tools have been added, some new, some 









reorganization the road has smothered its critics with service, 
and enjoys a new high in public approval. 


purchased second-hand. A self-contained 
wheel shop now takes care of wheel and 
axle work that formerly was sent to a 
PRR shop in New Jersey. Motor rewind- 
ing and overhauling methods have been 
improved. Under a former cost reducing 
plan, traction motors were wound with 
Class A (cotton) insulation. Increased 
electrical failures were a result, particular- 
ly under bad moisture conditions. Now 
this cotton insulation has been warked out, 
replaced with Class C and Class H*insula- 
tion. Motor failures have dropped. 

The Jamaica m-u shop, just completed, 
replaces one built in 1905, which had 
space for 18 cars and was designed to han- 
dle the original 133 m-u cars. The new 
shop, which has space for 36 cars, pro-- 
vides for inspection and running repairs 
for more than 600 motor cars and trailers, 
or about two-thirds of the total. The 
Brooklyn, N. Y., shop cares for the rest. 

Double signaling, another facet of the 
program, has been highly effective in re- 
ducing running times and preventing de- 
lays. It permits operation in either direc- 
tion on 15.7 miles of the main line be- 
tween Jamaica and Hicksville. All Long 
Island trains, except those on the Port 
Washington line, must go through Jamaica 
and the signal system and new crossovers 
have made it possible to operate express 
trains bypassing Jamaica on any available 
track, relieving the congestion there. With 
running times reduced, commuters may 
catch trains later in the morning and get 
home earlier in the evening. 
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Now ... you can spot tamp at lower costs with e ef ® 


THE FAIRMONT W99 SPOT TAMPER (illus- 
trated on the left) raises low joints to track level 
quickly and easily. It is a lightweight, self-propelled 
riding type unit operated by one man. Actual tamp- 
ing is done by air with hydraulic power for accurate 
control of the guns. For long service life and reduced 
operating expenses, the guns stop automatically when 
raised and start automatically when lowered. It’s 
versatile, too! The W99 can be turned easily in a 
matter of minutes to work the opposite rail. Modern- 
ize and mechanize your maintenance crews with the 
Fairmont W99 Spot Tamper. 





WS55 SERIES C WEED BURNER is a 
thorough and efficient weed killer 
and snow melter. Burner heads can 
be positioned quickly and easily. 
Intense flame destroys vegetation 
regardless of roadbed contour. 


W78 SERIES B WEED SPRAY CAR 
is a trailer type unit which applies 
liquid weed killers. Lightweight, 
compact, low cost. Two-cylinder en- 
gine, 1,000 galion tank and 11- 
nozzle spraying. Efficiently designed 
and soundly built. 


Other Fairmont 


Maintenance Equipment 


VAAN 


XG 
W24 SERIES A WEED MOWER feca- 
tures cutting bars which are hydrau- 
lically operated by an _ engine- 
driven pump. Sickles are driven by 
hydraulic motors. Safety snap-sickle 
design. Includes power grinder. 


W72 SERIES A OIL SPRAYER is a 
compact, efficient unit requiring a 
minimum crew for operation. Applies 
clean, heated oil—under pressure— 
to both sides of angle bars. Four- 
cycle, single-cylinder engine; thirty 
gallon tank capacity. 


FAIRMONT RAILWAY MOTORS, 
INCORPORATED 
FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA 


MANUFACTURERS OF BALLAST MAINTENANCE CARS, DERRICK CARS, Oil SPRAY CARS. 
GROUTING OUTFITS, TIE RENEWAL EQUIPMENT, RAIL RENEWAL EQUIPMENT, WEED 
CONTROL EQUIPMENT, HY-RAIL CARS, TRACK MOTOR CARS, PUSH CARS AND TRAILERS. 
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Smaller Crews 
—Or No Crews? 


Here’s how one union answered the 


question — and why a train died 


On May 19, Railway Age presented a Bold Proposal for rail- 
road passenger service—a suggestion that railroads cost down 
and speed up service on an experimental run. The test would 
show, once and for all, whether passenger operations could be 
made profitable. If it worked everybody would gain—labor, 
management and the public. But to get an experiment going 
takes cooperation. And that can be tough. Here’s a brief case 
history where cooperation wasn’t forthcoming. Only the names 
are changed... 


| The Train 


A midwestern local passenger train operating 205 miles a day, 
each way. It left City A (origin) early a.m., arriving at City B 


| seven hours later; turning, it left City B in mid-afternoon and 


arrived back at City A that evening. Crew: one conductor, one 


| engineer, one brakeman. Equipment: a self-powered unit, with 


RPO, baggage and passenger space. 
The Problem 


Out-of-pocket losses amounted to $29,000 annually. Three 
crews were required to handle the two trains daily. An arbitrary 
for turning the one-car train at City B added more than $2,500 
a year to wage costs. 

Under the three-crew operation, conductors and engineers 
changed at City C, a point between Cities A and B. Brakemen 
went the full distance but worked only 18 days a month under 
a guarantee rule giving them earnings of more than $28 per 
day for each day actually worked. 

Actual crew costs in a recent month totaled $5,400. 


The Proposal 


First of all, keep the train in question running. Set up a new 
agreement, based on 8 hours work for 8 hours pay. With the 
seven-hour schedule, use two conductors, two engineers, two 
brakemen in the total service. Eliminate the turning arbitraries. 
Estimated annual savings from this arrangement would figure 


| close to $27,000. 


| The Answer 


The general chairman of one of the crafts agreed to 
use two men instead of three. A second craft refused. To pre- 
vent severe criticism of the first craft the road released him 
from the two-man agreement. The operation continued as before. 


| The Result 


The railroad went to the state commissions involved, and 
on the basis of losses being incurred, obtained permission to 
discontinue the train. Now there are no trains, no crews and 
no service. 











FROM HERE... 





A 118-mile industrial railroad in the 
West has added a new wrinkle to the art 
of employer-employee communication— 
the traveling tape recorder. 

William J. O’Connor, general manager 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. Col- 
orado & Wyoming Railroad, started using 









Speedier Messages on Tape 


The recorder idea came as the out- 
growth of a plan and a problem. The road 
wanted to stress safety in operations. But 
it Came up against a series of complicating 
factors. The Colorado & Wyoming has 
only about 250 employees on three divi- 
sions—but the three divisions aren’t con- 


... TO HERE 








they might be excellent yardmasters, 
weren't the best speech-makers. 

It was a yardmaster, O. A. McAllister, 
who finally came up with the tape record- 
er suggestion. Mr. O'Connor tried it. 

The device is versatile. It goes where the 
employees are, when they're there. And 





the device to present safety messages. 
Since then, he’s found it useful for talks on 
a variety of themes—morale, teamwork, 
congratulations for a job well-done. 








nected. Yardmasters were given the duty 
of emphasizing safety, but such meetings 
weren't too successful. Getting employees 
together was difficult; yardmasters, though 


it's convinced C&W that informal taped 
talks will hold employees’ interest, ans- 
wering the old problem of how to reach 
all employees and do it on a personal basis. 











A PLUS FOR WORKING RULES?—A temperate word in ex- 

tenuation of train and 
engine service working agreements comes from Kenneth E. 
Polzin, a C&NW employee at Waseca, Minn. Some of these 
agreements, he concedes, are “hopelessly out-of-date.” At the 
same time, he says such concessions serve the purpose of “mak- 
ing more palatable night, Sunday and holiday work at straight 
time; away-from-home expenses, and so on.” 

Mr. Polzin thinks railroads overlook a bet in not using the 
liberality of these agreements as a sales argument in recruiting 
employees of a quality superior to the “common 8-hour coolie 
variety.” A good man, Mr. P. goes on to say, “isn’t a disagree- 
able cost—he belongs on the balance sheet as an asset.” 

I'd guess it wouldn’t be too hard to resolve the working rules 
issue if Mr. Polzin’s views were shared by a majority of 
unionists. 


PENSION ARGUMENT—We had a piece in our July 21 issue, 
questioning the wisdom of the 
brothers’ efforts to increase their pensions at a time when a lot 
of railroads are nearly broke. I now have a letter from Lake 
Worth, Fla., from a reader who signs himself “Justice & Fair 
Play.” He contrasts the “meager increase” the brothers are seek- 
ing, with “private pension plans.” 
If there’s any railroad that has increased payments this year 
under its “private pension plans,” I haven’t heard of it. I am in 
favor of good pay, including pensions, for everybody in rail- 
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roading. But I can’t believe that it is to the advantage of any 
railroader for the industry to have its pension taxes upped in a 
year like 1958. Railroads are already paying 3 times the rate of 
“social security” taxes that their competitors pay. 

A reader in Des Moines (whose signature I can’t decipher) 
has sent me a copy of a letter he has written to a couple of sena- 
tors, saying he is “appalled” at the size of pensions of some re- 
tired railroad officers. Still no evidence that any such pensions 
are being increased during a period of recession. 


PLAN 3 PIGGYBACK—This is the label being put on the pig- 
gyback rate a few railroads have put 
in—where the shipper supplies the trailers. All the railroad does 
is furnish and haul the flat cars, put the trailers aboard, and 
take them off. One such tariff has the shipper furnish the car. 
This is a service apparently intended primarily for forwarders 
—but it’s open to anybody, as long as the lading includes several 
commodities. I asked a railroad executive if he feared this service 
would cut into his higher-rated box car business. He said ‘no.’ 
He believes he will save enough in terminal switching costs to 
offset any decline in revenues he might suffer by a shift of box- 
car traffic to Plan 3 piggyback—and he doesn’t foresee such a 
shift, because of the multi-commodity provision. 

On the use of the term “piggyback,” my contemporary Dave 
Morgan of Trains magazine defends the word. So do I. What it 
may lack in elegance it more than makes up in conveying ac- 
curate information—which is what words are for. 
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Can We Improve Methods of Evaluating Operating Efficiency? 


In this column, July 21, I quoted from a report of a 
committee of the American Association of Railroad Super- 
intendents on this subject. This prompted one of our readers, 
Walter B. Wright of the Chesapeake & Ohio, to write me the 


following provocative letter: 


“I have often wondered why railroaders 
have not made more use of scatter dia- 
grams. Simply stated, a scatter diagram 
merely relates work done to the cost of do- 
ing that work, measured either in hours of 
work or cost adjusted for wage and price 
Many superintendents could 
measure their performance at the close of 
each 24 hr period by this method. 

“For example, the accompanying dia- 
gram handled (horizontal 
scale) and yard engine hours (vertical 
scale) at a hypothetical yard. A dot is 
placed opposite the number of yard engine 
hours required to switch the number of 
cars for each day or other reporting pe- 
riod. By picking a number of observations 
reflecting considerable range in cars 
switched it will be noted that 
switched increase the number of yard en- 
gine hours increase. There is nothing partic- 
ularly profound in this. However, if you 
sight along the dots and draw in a line 


changes. 


shows cars 


as Cars 


YARD ENGINE HOURS 
8 g 


oO 
oO 


viele) 


OPERATING 
DEPARTMENT 


which best represents all the observations 
you will note that the line intersects the 
‘zero’ car line at a certain number of yard 
engine hours, 30 in the case shown in this 
chart. This, in effect, represents within the 
observed data the number of yard engine 
hours which are incurred regardless of 
traffic. By drawing a horizontal line at this 
number of yard engine hours we can see 
that the actual engine hours required equal 
a certain fixed number plus a variable 
amount, the variable amount being equal 
to the slope of the diagonal line. In this 
diagram the line slopes upward at the rate 
of .28 engine hours for each car handled. 
This is more accurate than working 
through average cars handled per yard en- 
gine hour, since it makes allowance for 
those hours which do not vary with traffic. 

“This approach will not work for units 
having no variability of traffic, say small 
yards, and does not work well for units 
constantly having emergency relief work 


ctele) 400 


CARS HANDLED 
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Questions 


Pinpointing and reporting costs is a subject which I’m sure 
is interesting to railroaders at all levels today. Thus I hope 
that more of our readers may follow Mr. Wright’s example 
and send us any ideas they may have which are pertinent and 
suggestive and may help others. 

























placed on them (others’ overflow). 

“Care should be used to exclude from 
observations any period in which physical 
improvement in plant is made, for a mis- 
leading diagram will result. This method 
can be used also for measuring train and 
Icl station performances, as well as in other 
instances where a unit of output can be 
related to units of work. 

“For a precise evaluation of this method 
any good mathematician can work up a 
regression formula describing work input 
and output, and advise as to the signi- 
ficance, uses and limitations of the ap- 
proach.” 

The techniques described here by Mr. 
Wright is widely used in other industry by 
industrial engineers. It can, as he points 
out, be used to get some perspective on 
many different types of operations, in- 
cluding the handling of paperwork, shop 
operations, etc. It seems to me that if a 
superintendent, yardmaster or what have 
you knew the amount of business he would 
be expected to handle in a given period 
the scatter diagram could be used to tell 
him just about what crew strength he 
would need to handle that business. Or a 
freight agent could tell how many gangs 
were required to keep his operation fluid. 
Or are we carrying a good thing too far? 
Let me know what you think. 


















CONDUCTED by G. C. RANDALL, district 
manager, Car Service Division (ret.), As- 
iation of American Railroads, this column 

1 frequent weekly issues of this paper, 

nd devoted to authoritative answers to 
yestions on transportation department mat- 

ters. Questions on subjects concerning other 
departments will not be considered unless 
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they have a direct bearing on transportation 
ons. Readers are invited to submit 
sestions, and, when so inclined, letters 













qree or disagreeing with our answers. 
mmunications should be addressed to 
Question and Answer Editor, Railway Age, 





hurch Street, New York 7 
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eae On the Seaboard since 1946. 


gm Over 13% of he ci cars ordered 


THROUGH 
THE HEART 
OF THE LINE) 


The Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company is another 
of the progressive railroads that haul their customers’ 
freight smoothly and safely . . . with the help of ASF 
Ride-Control* Trucks. 

No railroad adopts one truck design for over 73% 
of its cars without good reasons. And, the Seaboard 
has good reasons: they know that for higher speeds, 


smoother riding and lower maintenance costs, noth- 
ing equals the ASF Ride-Control Truck! 


More users specify more A-3 Ride-Control Trucks 
than all other trucks combined 


American Steel Foundries ~:~. 
co 


Prudential Piaza, Chicago 1, Illinois Tt 
Canadian Manufacturer and Licensee: International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal 1, Quebec 


Other Foreign Sales: American Steel Foundries, International, S.A., Chicago MEMBER 


*TM Reg. U.S, Pat. Office 
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Ride-Contro Type E Type F Controlled Slack and 
Packages Couplers Couplers a Tightlock Couplers 





Cast Steel 
Brake Beams Trucks 
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A PLAN TO SAVE THE RAILROADS, by Gilbert 
Burck. Fortune Magazine, August, 1958, page 82 
et seq. 

Even with the Smathers Act on the legis- 
lative books, “consolidation on a_ grand 
scale . . . is probably the only measure that 
will enable the railroad industry to make 
enough money to survive as a private en- 
terprise.” 

It is on this thesis that Gilbert Burck out- 
lines a detailed plan for grouping every 
existing railroad into four non-competitive, 
integrated, regional systems. Such systems, 
he contends, not only would save the indus- 
try $1 billion a year, but also would per- 
mit it to render substantially improved serv- 
ice by realizing its “great potential as a mass 
producer of transportation.” 

Mr. Burck concedes that the Smathers 
Act may give the railroads some freedom 
“to try to recapture some of the traffic they 
have lost to highway and waterway com- 
petitors.” But this concession, he says, “will 
not deliver the kind of prosperity the rail- 
roads need.” Moreover, “winning back some 
traffic . . . is no substitute for the huge 
economies of consolidation.” 

The article points out that these economies 
could come from such sources as: 

@ Concentration of heavy long-haul ton- 
nage on best available lines, improved to the 
highest possible standards. 

@ Elimination of circuitous routing. 

@ Substantial reduction in interline ac- 
counting on freight bills and per diem 
charges. 

@ Reduction in empty mileage of freight 
cars, with a corollary reduction in owner- 
ship. 

@ Consolidation of car repair shops, etc. 

@ Concentration of passenger service on 
fastest and most remunerative runs. 

While admitting that management of mas- 
sive regional systems would be a major 
problem, the article suggests it could be 
solved by decentralizing operating (line) 
functions while centralizing such staff func- 
tions as purchasing, rate-making, etc., with 
line and staff linked closely together by the 
best in modern communications. 

It is suggested that other obstacles as 
well could be overcome if Congress and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission gave 
their approval and support. With “both en- 
couragement and prodding by Washington,” 
the railroads’ current consolidation projects 
(e.g., GN-NP-CB&Q-SP&S; Erie-DL&W- 
D&HH, etc.) “could start a wave of mer- 
gers that might take in most of the lines in 
the country” and which would put an end to 
“miserable” earnings. 


BOOKS 


THEN CAME THE RAILROADS, by Ira G. Clark. 
336 pages, illustrations and maps University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. $5.75. 

Subtitled “The Century from Steam to 
Diesel in the Southwest,” this is the history 
of the last great area of railroad building, 
the territory between Kansas and the Gulf 
and from the Mississippi to the Rockies. 
Much of this land had been reserved by 
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Must Railroads Consolidate to Live? 


treaty for Indian use. This created special 
problems in politics that added to the dif- 
ficulties other railroad builders faced. 

As the railroads became established, the 
dominant thread in their history became the 
successive battles by railroad barons for con- 
trol. Charles Morgan had developed an 
important system along the Louisiana coast 
and in East Texas. Collis P. Huntington 
dominated transportation in California and 
sought control of all territory east to Louisi- 
ana. This he was forced to share with east- 
ern financier, Jay Gould. 

While the struggles for control went on, 
the railroads brought people in, and the 
Southwest prospered. While the land was 
largely undeveloped, local, state and national 
governments competed to see who could 
give the railroads the most help. As rail- 
roads grew strong, sentiment gradually 
swung to the opposite quarter, to demands 
for control over railroad manipulation of 
rates and services. 

This is a regional history, but the area 
and its railroads are of national importance. 
Here is the whole story brought up to date, 
well documented with scholarly notes and 
bibliography. 


ANTITRUS1 POLICIES: AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 
IN TWENTY INDUSTRIES, by Simon N. Whitney. 
Two volumes. Twentieth Century Fund, 41 East 70th 
St., New York 21. 

The second volume of Mr. Whitney’s two- 
volume study of the impact of antitrust 
legislation in the United States contains his- 
tories of some of the famous antitrust cases, 
including a chapter on the Pullman case 
of 1940. After analyzing the case in every 
aspect, the author sums up: “The judicial 
separation of Pullman operation from car 
building, while it did little or nothing for the 
traveling public or the railroads and dis- 
encumbered the defendants, was important 
in two respects: (1) it opened up sleeping-car 
manufacture to competition and thus to the 
spread of innovation; and (2) by applying 
divestiture instead of the milder remedy of 
an injunction against exclusive dealing, it 
served as a warning to all monopolistic com- 
binations.” 

Readers may well wonder how effective a 
warning the case actually was with regard to 
point (2), since the chief executive of Pull- 
man incorporated is quoted as saying: “I am 
glad we lost the case and please quote me 
to that effect. We might never have man- 
aged to sell the Pullman Company for cash 
without it.” 


THE RAILROAD PASSENGER CAR, by August 
Mencken. 209 pages, illustrations, diagrams. Johns 
Hopkins Press, Homewood, Baltimore 18, Md. $5.00. 

Mr. Mencken, a retired civil engineer and 
brother of the late H. L. Mencken, has 
designed his book with two things in mind. 
One is to give the technical details of pas- 
senger-car history. The other is to convey 
a sense of what being a passenger in an 
early train was like. 

About half the book is the author’s 
chronicle of the cars, the lines that hauled 
them, and the people that built them. Seven- 
ty-nine illustrations, many of them from 











Current Publications 








patent office files, give an accurate record 
of the equipment. 

The other half of the book contains 35 
contemporary accounts of early rail travel. 
Written between 1831 and 1891, these re- 
ports tell a good deal about the passenger 
car that factual history might miss. 


LEXIQUE GENERAL DES TERMES FERROVIAIRES, 
829 pages. Union Internationale des Chemins de 
Fer. Available from S. A. Benteli, Bumpliz, Berne, 
Switzerland. $5.40. 

Prepared by the International Railway 
Documentation Bureau, this general diction- 
ary of railway terms is divided into two 
parts. The first consists of a general list of 
equivalent terms in five languages—French, 
English, German, Italian, and Spanish. The 
second consists of alphabetical indexes in 
each of these languages other than French. 
The general list has been drawn up in the 
alphabetical order of the terms in French, 
followed by translation into the other four 
languages, all shown on one line, and each 
line has been given a serial number. Given a 
German, English, Italian, or Spanish term for 
which it is required to find a translation into 
one of the four other languages, one merely 
consults the index covering the language in 
which the chosen term is expressed in order 
to find the number shown against the term 
in the corresponding line of the general list. 


FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 
SHEET AND PLATE PRODUCT INFORMATION 
BOOK. 320 pages. Illustrated. Technical Publications 
Dept., Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., 919 
North Michigan ave., Chicago 11. Available free 
when requested on company letterhead; otherwise, 
$5. 

Kaiser’s new publication gives a compre- 
hensive survey of aluminum’s characteristics 
and its practical applications for a variety of 
sheet and plate fabricated parts and assem- 
blies. A wide range of data on aluminum 
and its alloys is included. According to 
Kaiser, the book has a two-fold purpose—to 
describe aluminum and its alloys as a metal, 
how it is made, its availability and its physi- 
cal and chemical attributes; and to present 
basic information as an aid in proper selec- 
tion and use of aluminum sheet and plate 
alloys for various methods of fabrication 
and finishing. 


BOOKLET BSD-47, 10 pages. Remington Rand 
Division, Sperry Rand Corp., Dept. RA, 315 Fourth 
ave., New York 10. Free. 

Discusses the various features of materials 
management, which is described as the co- 
ordination of organization, policies, systems, 
procedures and records necessary to control 
the inventory investment required to main- 
tain the machinery and equipment in any 
industrial enterprise. 


SYMPOSIUM ON RAILROAD MATERIALS AND 
LUBRICATING OILS, STP NO. 214. 176 pages. 
American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race 
street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

This ASTM publication includes 17 papers 
on diesel fuels, lubricating oils, cleaning 
compounds, nondestructive testing methods. 
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Four of these lightweight Westinghouse 
100-hp traction motors drive each car. 


Use of fs Westinghouse 418-kva Inerteen®- 
filled transformer with forced cooling further 
reduces Weight of equipment. 

¥ 

, 
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Westinghouse all-new 
d-c traction motors drive 
P_R.R.’s new Budd cars 


Advanced design of Westinghouse Ignitron 
Rectifiers, motors and transformers helps cut car 
weight, increases acceleration and scheduled speed 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed in operation six all-new 
Budd Ignitron Rectifier multiple-unit commuter cars. Four West- 
inghouse 100-hp traction motors drive each car at higher accelera- 
tions and operating speeds than ever before. A six-car train of 
these new Budd units can attain a speed of 90 mph on a level 
tangent track with 12 kv at the trolley. 


Designed and built for lightness and speed, these cars exemplify 
today’s advanced body and drive designs. The average weight per 
seat of these new cars is 725 lbs, as compared to a weight of up to 
1900 lbs per seat for presently operated cars. 


Helping to make this weight reduction possible are the refine- 
ments embodied in the design of the high-speed motors. New 
concepts in commutator design, coil construction and banding 
have cut motor weight by 50 percent without sacrificing per- 
formance. Ignitron Rectifiers and controls have been simplified, 
with some auxiliary components combined into a minimum 
number of assemblies. 


The result — peak performance, lightweight equipment designed 
for economical, efficient customer service. For full information on 
how Westinghouse traction drives can fit your specific railroad 
and rapid transit needs, call your local Westinghouse representa- 
tive, or write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P.O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-15009 


you can Be SURE...1F i's Westi nghouse 
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Carloadings Rise 2.4% 
Above Previous Week’s 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended August 2 totaled 622,204 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on August 7. 
This was an increase of 14,503 cars, 
or 2.4%, compared with the previous 
week; a decrease of 118,504 cars, or 
16%, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year, and a decrease of 
38,083 cars, or 5.8%, compared with 
the equivalent 1956 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended July 26 totaled 607,701 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, July 26 


District 1958 1957 1956 

Eostern 89,574 111,405 108,951 
Allegheny . 99,677 143,177 104,381 
Pocahontas ... 51,877 68,878 60,947 
Southern : 105,568 116,292 123,203 
Northwestern . 98,799 124,633 75,643 
Central Western 113,004 119,604 119,002 
Southwestern . 49,202 52,416 57,679 








Tote!| Western 


Districts .. 261,005 296,655 252,324 


Total All Roads 607,701 736,407 649,806 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 


_ Products .... 72,260 61,771 61,326 
Livestock ..... 3,823 5,535 8,155 
eR heaaage 107,053 138,813 131,593 
aa 5,467 11,117 4,266 
Forest Products 37,085 41,819 48,911 
Ore .... ; 56,274 91,550 17,118 
Merchandise 

ae 43,207 52,759 57,054 
Miscellaneous . 282,532 333,043 321,383 
guly 26. ..... 607,701 736,407 649,806 
2: 581,817 743,359 648,492 
aes 491,142 692,597 619,988 
ee PSP 457,661 535,334 478,297 
>? a 626,573 


732,733 755,279 


Cumulative total 


30 weeks .. 16,436,776 20,548,095 21,325,629 


IN CANADA—Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended July 21 to- 
taled 80,297 cars, compared with 
76,208 cars for the previous seven- 
day period, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
july 21, 199%) .... 80,297 23,747 
Ry FA, Ws icc. 89,970 29,798 
Cumulative Totals: 
July 21, 1958 ...... 2,036,745 800,648 
BI FA, WATS vcssk 2,188,242 931,725 
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New Facilities 


& Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Has received ICC approval to install 
centralized traffic control between Kansas City, Mo., and St. Joseph, with 
the control machine at St. Joseph. The CTC is to replace some sections of 
automatic block and manual block signaling, covering 54 miles. Included 
in the project is the removal of 31 miles of one main track, except those 
sections to be retained as sidings at five locations. A 15-mile section of 
previous CTC near the center of this Kansas City-St. Joseph line is to be 
retained with some changes, and the controls are to be included in the new 
control machine at St. Joseph. 


& Grand Trunk.—Awarded contracts for the following construction: 
two-stall diesel servicing building at Muskegon, Mich., to Muskegon Con- 
struction Company, Muskegon; two-stall diesel servicing building, yard office 
and tower, car repair building, driveways and sewage disposal plant at Torrey 
Yard, Flint, Mich., to J. A. Utley Construction Company, Flint; 212 ft of 
steel sheet piling dock wall at Milwaukee, Wis., to Edward E. Gillen Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; extension of US Route 23 grade separation structure to 
accommodate a fifth track at Flint, Mich., to Herlihy Mid-Continent Com- 
pany, Chicago, II. 


& Inland Steel Co—Ordered Identra (automatic train identification 
equipment) from Union Switch & Signal division of WABCO for installation 
at an ore sintering facility at its No. 2 plant in East Chicago, Ind. The Identra 
equipment will operate and control a power switch to permit self-propelled 
ore transfer hopper cars to be switched from the ore track to the sinter track 
automatically. Operation is based on the “check-in—check-out” principle. 
A switch control is selected by the passage of an inert car-carried coil past a 
wavside coil. This selection is stored and blocks out other selections until the 
original car has checked out at the next wayside coil, after having passed 
over the switch. The train coil will be located in front of the high voltage 
ore-transfer hooper car and will be tuned remotely from a selector switch to 
be located in the cab on the rear of the car. 

& Southern Pacific—Ordered equipment from Union Switch & Signal 
division of WABCO for the installation of centralized traffic control on 125 
mi’es of single track between Lordsburg, N. M., and Mescal, Ariz. The 
control machine will be installed at Tucson, Ariz. Four sidings are to be 
removed as part of the new installation, and 14 other sidings are to be ex- 
tended to a minimum length of 9,000 ft each. Two entirely new sidings are 
also to be constructed. 


& Spokane, Portland & Seattle—Will call for bids in September for re- 
vetment construction totaling 1212 miles between Avery and Snake River 
Junction, Wash., along the Snake River. The project will protect the present 
SP&S grade in the area which will be affected by construction of Ice Harbor 
Dam. Construction will involve some 2,835 million cu yd of blanket and 
riprap materials estimated to cost $3.5 million. Completion is scheduled for 
September 1960. SP&S will also ask bids on construction of a shoofly 8,600 
ft long around the present main line near Cliffs, Wash., due to the start of 
construction on John Day Dam on the Columbia River. Roadbed will for 
the most part be in a rock cut up to 70 ft deep, will involve approximately 
430,000 cu yd of excavation at a cost of about $1 million. Completion is 
scheduled for June 1959. 
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The 1957-58 recession began in the 
East and spread west. Recovery seems to 
be moving in the opposite direction. 

Some western roads began showing im- 
proved earnings early in the second quar- 
ter of ’58. By the mid-point of the year, 
most western carriers appeared to have 
weathered the worst of the storm—al- 
though, as with any generalization, there 
are exceptions. 

The continuing plight of eastern roads, 
with their heavy passenger losses, makes 
the national picture darker than it would 
otherwise be. National railroad income 
was down 74.7 per cent for the first five 
months, but without the eastern roads the 
decline would have been 38.6 per cent. 

In any event, the recovery even in the 
West is far from complete. Few carriers 
stand a chance to better 1957 results over- 
all, unless the last five months of 1958 
produce a sharper upswing than is indi- 
cated now. Some roads, however, ended 
the first half within hailing distance of the 
1957 showing for th¢ comparable period. 
A few, notably the Katy, posted figures 
well ahead of 1957 bevels. 


t 


Recession: Beginning of the End? 


The slump is still far from over for the railroads—particularly in the East 
-—but there are signs of better days ahead for western carriers. 


Carloadings for late July were running 
behind °57 figures—but by a margin con- 
siderably smaller than that of a few weeks 
earlier. (One factor that had to be taken 
into consideration: comparisons were now 
being made with the lower levels that 
began around mid-’57.) Loadings for the 
week ended July 26 were 17.5 per cent 
under figures for the corresponding week 
last year, but showed a 4.4 per cent in- 
crease over the preceding week in July 
58. Vastly improved grain loadings and 
the end of the coal miners’ vacation period 
accounted for a good part of the week-to- 
week increase, along with an upturn in ore 
movements. Grain was the lone com- 
modity posting an increase over the °57 
week, but every category except one— 
livestock—listed heavier loadings for the 
July 26 week than for the week preceding. 

Grain especially has given western roads 
a much-needed boost, after the disappoint- 
ing crop yield experienced in wide areas 
jast year. 

Other factors in the brightening earn- 
ings picture: better control over expenses 
is starting to pay dividends in reduced 





H. B. Garrett, signal engineer, South- 
ern Pacific, shows how easily the 
dispatcher can reach all pushbuttons 
for controlling switches and signals on 
the 125 miles of CTC that is 
planned between Lordsburg, N. M. and 
Mescal, Ariz. Miniaturizing the track 
diagram results in a small console 








Pushbutton Controls for SP CTC Are Compact 


being practicable, and permits the dis- 
patcher to be able easily to view loca- 
tions of trains over the territory while 
remaining in one position. Switch and 
signal controls are centrally located in 
front of the operator, while the push- 
button cabinet at the left is for tele- 
phone communications. 


















costs; and the weather has so far been 
kinder to the railroads, enabling them to 
avoid last year’s heavy repair costs and 
service interruptions caused by widespread 
storms and floods. 

Here’s the road-by-road picture: 

@ Northern Pacific’s June earnings to- 
taled $1,735,086, up more than $465,000 
from June 1957. Operating revenues 
climbed by about $263,000; operating ex- 
penses dropped more than $1,000,000. 
Close controls over expenses were credited 
with a large share of the credit for the im- 
proved performance. 

@ Santa Fe’s June net income amounted 
to about $1,100,000 more than the June 
1957 net. It was the third straight month 
in which net bettered 1957 figures; and it 
left Santa Fe about $4,000,000 short of 
matching 1957’s first-half net. 


@ Rock Island’s total railway operating 
revenue in June topped 1957 figures by 
more than $2,200,000. Net income for 
the month was more than triple June 1957 
net. 

@ Burlington also posted an increase 
in gross and net for the month. Net 
income for the six months period rose to 
within about $1,500,000 of 1957 figures 
for the comparable months. 

@ Chicago & North Western, which 
had a net loss of $82,717 in June 1957, 
showed net income of $438,883 for June 
1958. At the close of the first half, the 
road’s deficit was more than triple the 
1957 six-months’ loss—but C&NW was 
expecting year-end results equal to those 
of ’57. 

@ Green Bay & Western continued to 
ignore the recession, with gross and net 
operating income gains reported both for 
June and the first six months of S58. 


@ Katy ended June with its sixth 
straight monthly profit. Net income for 
the first half was $348,353, compared to 
a $371,435 deficit for January-June 1957. 
And, as was the case with a number of 
lines, Katy began work on several projects 
(Denison, Tex., yard, for one) which had 
been early victims of the recession. 


@ Southern Pacific Transportation Sys- 
tem and its affiliates posted a June net of 
about $5,300,000, up some $1,100,000 
from the same month last year. Net for 
the first half is running about $1,300,000 
behind last year. 

While big roads seem to be picking 
up, certain of the smaller lines—which 
didn’t feel the recession so quickly—are 
trailing in the recovery. Minneapolis & 
St. Louis bucked the downward trend 
when it started. But M&StL gross and 
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net for the first six months are behind 
1957 figures; and the road’s June net 
totaled $91,490, against $148,893 a year 
ago. Chicago & Eastern Illinois has gone 
through a similar experience; Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia, one of 1957’s brighter 
spots, is also well behind its °57 showing 
(reflecting, in the main, the industrial 
slump in the Pittsburgh district, especially 
in steel production.) 


The Last Straw? 


Pension Liberalizers Might 
Sink Some Roads—Loomis 


Pending bills to liberalize the Railroad 
Retirement and Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance acts would “so increase carrier 
costs as to raise the question of survival 
for many railroads.” 

That’s the warning which AAR Presi- 
dent Daniel P. Loomis has left with con- 
gressional committees considering the pro- 
posed legislation—the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare and the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Mr. Loomis appeared be- 
fore the committees at special hearings, 
called at his request, to bring up to date 
the railroads’ presentation in opposition to 
the liberalizers (RA, July 21, p. 8, and 
Aug. 4, p. 34). 

Both committees also heard opposition 
presentations from Presidents James M. 
Symes of the Pennsylvania and Glen P. 
Brock of the Gulf Mobile & Ohio. Presi- 
dent Russell L. Dearmont of the Missouri 
Pacific appeared before the House commit- 
tee while Vice-President E. R. Eckersall 
of the Milwaukee appeared before the Sen- 
ate committe. 

Opposition statements were also made or 
filed by R. Arthur Williams, chairman, 
Railway Progress Institute; Grant Ar- 
nold, president, National Industrial Traffic 
League; Matt Triggs, assistant legislative 
director, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; and Paul T. Truitt, executive vice- 
president, National Plant Food Institute. 
The Railway Labor Executives Association 
filed a rebuttal statement with the Senate 
committee and was represented before the 
House committee by Michael Fox, presi- 
dent, Railway Employees Department, 
AFL-CIO, and an economic advisor, W. 
M. Homer. 

Mr. Loomis’ testimony and supporting 
statements pointed up figures indicating 
that the bills threatened the railroads with 
an annual increase of $185 million in pay- 
roll taxes. The proposed legislation, he 
added, would be: 

“Bad for the railroads because it would 
bankrupt some of them and threaten the 
solvency of others.” 

As to the cost, Mr. Fox said RLEA 
would agree to deferring the payroll-tax 
increases until next year. “We feel very 
confident,” he said, “that by July 1 of 
next year the railroads will be in a posi- 
tion to assume their share of the cost of 
this program.” 
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Midwest Grain Rates Come Down 


Three midwestern railroads last week 
had good news for the grain trade: rail 
rates on grain and grain products are com- 
ing down. 

@ Toledo, Peoria & Western has re- 
duced by more than half its rates on corn, 
wheat and soybeans from stations along 
its line east of Peoria. 

@ Chicago & North Western has 
trimmed intrastate rates on corn, oats and 
soybeans moving within Minnesota by as 
much as 10 cents per hundredweight. 

@ North Western, again, announced 
lower rates effective September -15 on 
coarse grains moving interstate from four 
states to nine major markets. 

@ Chicago & Eastern Illinois is plan- 
ning reductions in corn rates both to points 
on southern connections and to principal 
on-line destinations, and in rates on corn 
products to southern destinations as well. 
Tke road hopes to have them in effect 
before September 15. 

The roads are trimming rates for the 
same reason: Truck competition has been 
taking the grain business away from them 
in the past few years, and these are moves 
to get it back. Late last year, C&NW re- 
duced intrastate coarse grain rates from 
Illinois points to Chicago, resulting in what 
the road officially calls “substantial” in- 
creases in volume. Other reports are that 
traffic has doubled. 

TP&W’s reductions apply from stations 
east of Peoria to Peoria, Hollis and Kolbe, 
Illinois. President J. Russel Coulter pointed 


out that they have no transit application 
since the present truck rates have none. 

TP&W currently is surveying elevators 
along its western line, Mr. Coulter said. 
Similar reductions for these points will be 
announced soon. 

North Western’s new Minnesota intra- 
state rates on coarse grains are on a gra- 
duated scale—less in every case than for- 
mer rates, but providing greater decreases 
on shorter movements more vulnerable to 
truck competition. The new scale provides 
for rates of 9 cents per hundred for the 
first 40 miles, one-half cent for every five 
miles beyond 40 up to 300, and one-half 
cent for every 10 miles beyond 300. 

The same rates will be in the tariff 
C&NW seeks to make effective September 
15 on certain interstate movements. They'll 
apply interstate to sorghums and sorghum 
products as well as to corn, oats and soy- 
beans. Movements from Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and South Dakota to the pri- 
mary markets of Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Sioux City, Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Peoria are 
covered. 

C&EI’s reductions take two forms: cuts 
in rates on corn and corn products of 20 to 
30 cents per hundredweight from on-line 
stations to points on connecting lines in the 
south, and reductions of up to 50% in 
rates on corn only from on-line country 
stations to primary markets, milling cen- 
ters and barge terminals also located on- 
line. 





Sales Approach 


requirements and to develop a service that 
meets their needs. For example, several 
manufacturers in certain industries ship in 
LCL lots to common customers from ma- 
jor distribution points. Much of this freight 
moves by rail into these distribution points, 
where it is then broken down and shipped 
via competing carriers. A large proportion 
of this freight might go back to the rail- 
roads if a consolidating service were of- 
fered at these locations for making up car- 
load shipments consigned to the common 
customers of several manufacturers. 

By working more closely with motor 
carriers, railroads might substantially in- 
crease their revenues from piggyback. 
Here it would seem important to dig out 
information on motor carrier operating 
costs to provide a sound basis for setting 
rates that will provide motor carriers with 
a profit inducement to use piggyback for a 
significant percentage of their normal 
traffic. 

Adopt a Service-oriented Attitude—An 
integral part of a marketing-oriented ap- 
proach is evidence of a positive attitude 
toward customer service on the part of all 


(continued from page 17) 


personnel who have contacts with ship- 
pers. Therefore, a program to develop a 
more widespread awareness—particularly 
on the part of operating personnel who 
have contacts with customers—of the im- 
portance of customer service in securing 
and retaining business will help railroads 
to sell an improved product. 

Improve Sales Coverage—By knowing 
their customers better, sales managers will 
be able to make better utilization of the 
time of field personnel. Time now de- 
voted to making regular calls on traffic 
personnel where opportunities to influence 
them to divert more of their business from 
one carrier to another are limited may be 
more profitably spent on more complete 
coverage of shippers where opportunities 
are greater for getting additional business. 

Finally, to insure better deployment of 
field personnel between on-line and off- 
line points, information should be de- 
veloped to point up geographical areas 
that offer the greatest market potential. 
Field personnel can then be located at 
strategic points so as to develop more busi- 
ness in return for time spent. 
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$750 


Pen PEmson 
PER OAy 


business trips 


are 


extra vacations 


Ever do business from a “Country Club’’? 
Then, next time you go to Chicago, stay 
at the fabulous Edgewater Beach. You 
can really enjoy your off-business hours 
here...relaxing in the outdoor pool 
... Stepping through a fast set of tennis 
... Sipping a julep at the Cabana Club 
... having the time of your life. Only 15 
minutes by the hotel’s private bus from 
the Loop — at Chicago’s smartest North 
Shore address. And, if you like to enter- 
tain, at the Edgewater Beach you can go 
“round the world on a plate”’ enjoying 
the specialties of five famous restaurants, 
dance under the stars, or applaud Broad- 
way hits in the hotel’s famous Summer 
Theatre. For all these reasons, every 
summer more and more men and women 
gain vacation days on business trips by 
enjoying the Edgewater Beach. Why not 
join them on your next trip to Chicago? 
You’ll like it! 





Write for a free booklet, “Exciting 
Adventures in Chicago”. . . or bet- 
ter yet, make your reservations now. 











THE EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
Chicago, Iilinois 


NYC-Pennsy Merger Vote in '58? 


A proposal for merging the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania could be 
ready for stockholders of the two com- 
panies by the end of the year, if current 
studies justify the move. Alfred E. Perl- 
man, Central president, revealed this at a 
Chicago press conference last week. 

Merger studies have been turning up 
results “about as I expected,’ Mr. Perl- 
man said. He noted that, if the two roads 
combine, perhaps $100 million in new 
facilities would be necessary for optimum 
economy. 

Other comments by Mr. Perlman re- 
vealed that: 

@ July was “the poorest month in the 
history of New York Central from a traf- 
fic standpoint,” even though the road’s 
net wasn’t off as much as in some recent 
months. July carloadings were some 20 
per cent under June, 26 per cent under 
July 1957. 

® Central’s bad-order ratio is “pushing 
8 per cent—which is good for Eastern 
roads.” Recovery of an adequate car fleet 
would be slow if business picked up now, 
Mr. Perlman said. “If business suddenly 
went back to 1956 levels, there’d be the 


darnedest car shortage you ever saw.” 

@ Coast-to-coast handling of mail by 
Central-developed Flexi-Vans could be a 
possibility “very shortly.” Mr. Perlman 
declined to reveal who Central’s western 
connections might be. 

@ New York Central is “not eligible” 
for government-guaranteed loans as pro- 
vided in the so-called Transportation Act 
of 1958. No railroad is, Mr. Perlman con- 
tended, because it can’t first prove its in- 
ability to obtain the money elsewhere and 
then demonstrate adequately that it can 
pay the loan back. 

@ Selective rate increases, both freight 
and passenger, are possible later this year. 
Commodities which have been exempted 
from recent hikes most likely would be af- 
fected. Mr. Perlman mentioned specifically 
California lettuce and carrots: “We lose 
$60 each time we haul a car from Chicago 
to New York.” 

@ The Central has opened more than 
800 acres along Chicago’s Cal-Sag Chan- 
nel to industrial development. The area, 
most of which the Central owns outright, 
is served by NYC-subsidiary Indiana Har- 
bor Belt. 


Integrated Transport: 1 Aye, 3 Nays 


Integrated transportation was a 3-1 loser 
in a recent panel discussion presented by 
the Traffic Club of Chicago. 

Clair M. Roddewig, president of the As- 
sociation of Western Railways, stood alone 
in championing the cause of integration. 
The other panelists—representing the 
trucking, airline and inland waterways in- 
dustries—gave the idea a flat “no.” 

On every side, Mr. Roddewig pointed 
out, “we see industrial concerns widely 
diversifying their products, so that when 
losses in one field are encountered they 
may be offset by gains in another, with the 
result that the financial stability of the 
enterprise as a whole may be preserved. 

“Not so in the case of the railroads. . . 
Instead, their erstwhile monopoly gone, 
beset by intense competition, constant 
rounds of wage increases, severe passenger 
losses and an entirely inadequate rate of 
return even after numerous delayed rate 
increases, they must, as a result of restric- 
tions, still cling mainly to rail service. If, 
however, they were able to compensate 
for some of these losses by their gains in 
other forms of transportation, where that 
was more economical, their whole financial 
picture would be greatly improved.” 

Sample comments from the other pan- 
elists: 

Robert J. McBride, executive director, 
Regular Common Carriers Conference— 
The trucking industry believes that “co- 
ordinated transportation is sound and 
desirable and that it can be accomplished 
even more effectively through inter-action 
of independent forms of transport than 
through common ownership.” 


Stanley Gewirtz, vice-president, Air 
Transport Association of America—‘It is 
an excuse and not a reason to suggest that 
integrated ownership either would achieve 
or is necessary to achieve coordination of 
transportation services. Integration is a 
clumsy device to secure joint agreement in 
cases where voluntary action fails to do 
so.” 

Braxton B. Carr, president, American 
Waterways Operators, Inc.—“Common 
ownership would inevitably destroy the 
ability of some of our modes of transporta- 
tion to compete, and the wisdom of the 
destruction of competition in transporta- 
tion can never, in our estimation, be jus- 
tified. Better we forego integration if the 
only way it can be achieved is through 
common ownership.” 


Old Colony Subsidy Meets 
A New Legislative Snag 


A proposed $900,000 public subsidy to 
keep the New Haven’s Old Colony 
(Boston) commuter line running was 
bogged down again in the state legislature 
last week. 

It was believed the major hurdle had 
been passed when the House followed the 
Senate’s lead in approving the subsidy bill 
(RA, Aug. 4, p. 34). But the House 
tacked on an amendment calling for pe- 
riodic state audits of Old Colony revenues, 
and quarterly reports by the railroad. The 
New Haven objects to the extra expense 
this would involve. 
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Alexander H. Hart 
ACL CNR 


Donald T. Martin 


People in the News 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—M. S. Jones, Jr., ap- 
pointed superintendent, Richmond district at 
Rocky Mount, N.C., succeeding M. L. Horton, 
retired. 

Donald T. Martin appointed director of public 
relations and advertising, Wilmington, N.C. Mr. 
Martin has had his own public relations and 
advertising business since 1954. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Alexander H. Hart, as- 
sistant to vice president—traffic, Montreal, ap- 
pointed assistant vice president—traffic there. 

John H. Spicer, assistant general supervisor of 
budgets, Montreal, appointed chief budget of- 
ficer. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—H. H. Talbert, terminal 
trainmaster, Clifton Forge, Va., appointed train- 
master there, and his jurisdiction has been ex- 
tended to include the Mountain sub-division and 
Charlottesville (Va.) yard, in addition to the 
Clifton Forge terminal. 

Thomas A. Hayes, assistant coal traffic agent, 
Beckley, W. Va., named coal traffic agent, Cleve- 
land. He is succeeded at Beckley by Bernard T. 
Childress, Jr. T. L. Biggar, supervisor of track at 
Covington, Ky., appointed general supervisor 
track at Richmond, Va. F. E. Huddleston, Jr. ap- 
pointed general supervisor track at Huntington, 
W. Va. 

Darrell Fisher appointed safety and fire preven- 
tion supervisor, Columbus, Ohio, succeeding 
W. S. Shannon, retired. 


COTTON BELT.—F. W. Ferguson, assistant to gen- 
eral manager, Tyler, Tex., retired August 1. 


FRISCO.—Paul M. Morris, director of public rela- 
tions, St. Louis, resigned July 31 to become 
president of Paul Morris & Associates, Inc., St. 
Louis public relations firm. B. J. Gaia named 
public relations representative, St. Louis. 

V. J. Deckard and L. J. King appointed super- 
intendents terminals, Kansas City, Mo. and 
Tulsa, Okla., respectively. 


LAKE SUPERIOR & ISHPEMING.—Melvin W. 
Rossway elected treasurer and comptroller, 
to succeed W. W. Hendrickson, who retired 


July 1. 


LONG ISLAND.—J. V. Calvin, auditor of disburse- 
ments, Jamaica, N.Y., promoted to deputy comp- 
troller. J. T. Cunningham, assistant auditor of 
disbursements, succeeds Mr. Calvin. 


MILWAUKEE.—Effective July 1, the following ap- 
pointed trainmasters: W. J. Peta, Hastings and 
Dakota division, Aberdeen, S.D.; R. Lb. Tewell, 
Twin City Terminals, St. Paul; £. P. Bunce, Mil- 
waukee division, Horicon, Wis. Additional train- 
masters appointed as follows: L. W. Harrington, 
Twin City Terminals, St. Paul; G. A. Chamber- 
lain, Chicago Terminals, Bensenville, Ill.; N. W. 
Soerbel, LaCrosse and River division, Water- 
town, Wis.; J. F. Elder, Trans-Missouri division, 
Mobridge, S.D.; A. G. Beauvais, Illinois, Minne- 
sota and Dakota division, Austin, Minn. 

A. V. O’Hara, yardmaster, Bensenville, IIl., ap- 
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pointed Chicago Terminals trainmaster there. 

A. B. Montgomery, assistant auditor of pas- 
senger accounts, named auditor of passenger 
accounts, Chicago, effective August 1, to suc- 
ceed A. M. Dryer, retiring. Henry F. Koretke, bur- 
eau head in the office of auditor of passenger 
accounts, named to replace Mr. Montgomery. 

C. H. Tusler appointed principal assistant en- 
zineer, Lines West, Seattle, Wash. 

F. J. Swierenga appointed assistant general 
freight agent, Chicago, succeeding W. B. Fisher. 
transferred to Seattle. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—Thomas D. Moss, assistant 
passenger traffic manager, St. Louis, retired 
June 30. Robert O. Clemmons, assistant general 
freight agent, Missouri-Illinois Railroad, re- 
tired June 30. E. Earl Spencer, assistant general 
passenger agent, St. Louis, succeeds Mr. Moss. 

E. N. Craven, assistant trainmaster, E] Dorado, 
Ark., named trainmaster, DeQuincy, La., suc- 
ceeding C. C. Mathews, Jr. 

E. G. Wall, road master mechanic, Kingsville 








and DeQuincy divisions, Houston, Tex., has ex- 
changed positions with L. W. Martin, terminal 
master mechanic, Settegast Terminal, Houston. 

William P. Ludwig, Jr., president of the Texas 
City Terminal Railway Company, appointed as- 
sistant director of industrial development, Gulf 
district, MoPac, Houston, Tex. 

Oscar W. Williams, traffic manager, Southern 
district, Little Rock, Ark., retired. 


READiNG.—Abolished position of superintendent, 
Shamokin division, Tamaqua, Pa., formerly held 
by J. F. Gruber, who has been appointed trans- 
portation assistant there, retaining all present 
responsibilities, reporting to general manager. 


OBITUARY 


C. T. Dike, retired vice-president and chief 
engineer, Chicago & North Western, died August 
2 at Stockton, Cal. 








Mode! 300 Farrel! Refueler 


Pat. Pending 


Streamline Operations with a 


FARRELL REFUELER 


With this compact FARRELL unit, you can slash service time 
and keep locomotives out in the yard earning money. 

Built by railroad men who understand railroad problems, 
the FARRELL REFUELER delivers all these benefits. . . 


@ Brings fuel and sand to locomotives on the job 


@ Pumps from either side of unit 


@ Easy handling in crowded yards 


@ All equipment readily accessible for easy 


maintenance 


® Smart, functional design 


For full details on the FARRELL REFUELER—and how it can 


cut your overhead—write: 


FARRELL AM aucefecturiang Crgpany 


806 CASS STREET @ JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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Flexi-Van is expanding into Burlington 
territory. Burlington Truck Lines has 
ordered 10 Flexi-Van trailer bodies 
and detachable wheel “bogies” as 
part of a 100-trailer order from 
Strick. The railroad trucking subsidi- 
ary wants them on hand if oppor- 
tunity arises for interchange with 
New York Central. A follow-up order 
for as many as 50 more sets is 
possible. But Burlington isn’t ac- 
quiring special Flexi-Van cars. 


® Western Maryland is among the 
other lines considering Flexi-Van, 
but no decision has been made as yet. 


No tax moratorium has been decreed by 
New Jersey's Governor Meyner in 
answer to a plea by nine railroads 
asking that they be allowed to pay 
their $18.5 million bill in install- 
ments beginning January 1. The lines 
are the New York Central, Pennsyl- 
vania, Erie, Reading, Lehigh Valley, 
Central of New Jersey, Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, and the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western. 


A Bering Strait tunnel proposal has 
aroused the interest of Senator Mag- 
nuson of Washington, chairman of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee and vice-chairman of the 
Alaska International Rail and High- 
way Commission. Soviet engineer 
Arkady Markin has suggested the 
rail and vehicular tunnel which 
would connect the Trans-Siberian 
with American railways. Both sys- 
tems would first have to be extended 
to the Bering Strait. 


The “Chessie American Plan Package” 


between Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
Chicago has been extended to the 
end of the year. The package plan, 
which includes breakfast going and 
dinner returning on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays for the regular $15.11 
round-trip fare, was initiated in 
March as an experiment. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio found that the plan 
has helped “popularize” Grand 
Rapids to Chicago service. (RA, 
March 17, p. 76; March 24, p. 7). 





Annual savings of $1 million will be the 





result of joint operation of the Erie 
and the Lackawanna over 75 miles 
of Erie tracks. The ICC has approved 
the move which will enable the 
Lackawanna to use Erie freight and 
passenger facilities between Bing- 
hamton and Gibson, N.Y., except at 
Binghamton where the Erie will use 
Lackawanna facilities. Lackawanna 
will abandon 54 miles of track (RA, 
March 10, p. 18). 


Single-conductor trains are to be the 


rule on New York City’s vast subway 
network. The Transit Authority has 
won the right to run eight-car BMT 
and ten-car IND trains with one con- 
ductor instead of two. It is planning 
to extend the idea to the system’s 
third division, the IRT, by the end of 
the year. Anticipated annual savings: 
$2.7 million. 


To move tonnage faster, Minneapolis & 


St. Louis has increased the horse- 
power of its EMD F-3, F-7, and GP- 
7 locomotives from 1500 to 1600 by 
increasing the engine rpm from 800 
to 835. This 6.6 per cent increase in 
horsepower was accomplished by ad- 
justing the governor setting. Twenty- 
three locomotives have been changed 
over since the first experimental ad- 
justment was made about a year ago. 


William T. Faricy, former president and 


chairman of the board of directors of 
the AAR, will receive the 1957 Na- 
tional Defense Transportation As- 
sociation Award for contributing 
“most to the effectiveness of the 
transportation industry in support of 
national security.” 





WILLIAM T. FARICY 





Piggyback service between New Eng- 





land and several midwestern cities 
has been made possible by the joint 
operation of the Boston & Maine, 
the Delaware & Hudson, and the 
Pennsylvania. This all-rail Truc- 
Train service affords late-evening de- 
partures and early third-morning de- 
liveries from Maine to Michigan. 


ICCommissioners Everett Hutchinson 


and Robert W. Minor now have new 
seven-year terms on the commission 
—to begin after expiration of their 
present terms on December 31, and 
to run through December 31, 1965. 
Their reappointments by President 
Eisenhower have been confirmed by 
the Senate (RA,Aug.4,p.7). 


Arthur S. Genet, at one time traffic vice 


president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
has now resigned as president of 
Greyhound Corp. to devote his time 
to “personal business interests.” Mr. 
Genet is succeeded by Frederick W. 
Ackerman, an operating executive of 
Greyhound since 1926. 


A trainmen’s strike called for on the 


Milwaukee Road was averted August 
1 when District Judge Win G. Knoch 
signed a restraining order in Chicago. 
BRT had called the strike for Au- 
gust 4 over the road’s cancelling of 
16 brakemen’s jobs on six “head- 
end” trains. Court hearing was sched- 
uled for August 8. 


C&O’s bi-monthly “Tracks” has sus- 


pended publication temporarily as an 
economy measure. “Chessie News,” 
the railroad’s employee newspaper, 
will continue to be published every 
other Friday by the public relations 
department. 


San Francisco Bay ferries stopped run- 


ning July 29. They’ve been replaced 
by buses carrying Southern Pacific 
and Western Pacific passengers be- 
tween San Francisco and Oakland. 
The boats had plied the scenic route 
across the bay for 95 years. Buses 
will save time for passengers and 
$260,000 yearly for the railroads. 


close look at taxes on railroad prop- 
erty is being taken by New York’s 
suburban Westchester County. A 
questionnaire has gone to communi- 
ties throughout the county to obtain 
data on RR assessments. Both the 
New York Central and the New Ha- 
ven have argued that Westchester 
taxes are unrealistically high and con- 
stitute discrimination against the 
railroads. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: $10 per column inch (1 deep x 15” wide) 
Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 











FOR SALE 


REBUILT 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 
ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 
LURIA STEEL & TRADING CORP. 
332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
WEbster 9-0500 
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Specialist—Railway Freight 
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Reply to Box 863, 
Railway Age, 
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Butler metal buildings 


It’s easy to buy inexpensive railroad shelter. What 
is hard to find, though, is inexpensive shelter that 
is worth the money. And this is the reason why 
more and more roads buy Butler all-bolted metal 
buildings. Mass-produced components provide 
high quality, permanent cover that is not only low 
in cost ... but better for railroad needs as well. 

You get more usable space per dollar because 
there are no posts or trusses to get in the way of 
tracks, trains or men. Length is no object. The 
Butler building above, in Whitefish, Montana, is 
160 feet long. Yours can be 1,160 feet if need be, 
with clear-span widths to 120 feet. Expansion in 
any direction is just a bolting job. 

You gain in other ways. Faster erection gives you 
a building weeks ahead of ordinary construction. 
Maintenance is practically nil. For all the details, 
call your Butler Builder—his number is under 
“Buildings” or “Steel Buildings” in the yellow pages 
—or write Butler direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


eg, prow” 7371 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings © Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, 
Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising @ Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. 
Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. ¢ Chicago, Ill. © Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio ¢ Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N. Y. * Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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What Next? 


Passage by Congress of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958 is the most en- 
couraging event in government-rail- 
road relations since the Transportation 
Act of 1920 was enacted more than 38 
years ago. 

The measure falls short of removing 
major governmental handicaps to rail- 
road prosperity and progress. But it is 
a decisive step in the right direction. 
Best of all, it evidences intelligent con- 
cern for railroad welfare on the part 
of competent leaders in Congress. 

If the railroads will now proceed vig- 
orously to make the most of their op- 
portunities under the new legislation— 
assuming the President approves— 
probably legislative leaders will be en- 
couraged to go still further in freeing 
the industry from its fetters. 


Serving the worthy purpose of continuing the 
railroad situation in the spotlight of public dis- 
cussion, Fortune magazine has published an 
article by its senior editor, Gilbert Burck, ad- 
vocating merger of all U.S. railroads into four 
regional systems. Mr. Burck believes such con- 
solidation would reduce railroad expenses by 
about $1 billion a year. This would certainly be a 
big help—but is it “the remedy” to railroad 
troubles, as Mr. Burck insists? 

Hardly. From the national point of view the 
difficulties of the railroads can be summarized 
in two sentences: They are not accorded freedom 
of managerial action (in pricing, service, right to 
diversify) that other businesses enjoy. They have 
not been granted equitable taxation, absence of 
government competition and equality of access to 
new capital, which law allows to other business. 

Wholesale consolidation would take only a very 
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thin slice off of these major handicaps. It would 
save some money and it would strengthen the 
hand of management—in that the hard task of 
achieving inter-railroad harmony on questions of 
policy would be simplified. These are goals 
worthy of pursuit. But they are not of such 
primacy that all other objectives should be sub- 
ordinated to them. 

When the desire arises for billions of dollars 
of new investment in highways or waterways or 
airports—proponents don’t have to prove the 
superior economy of such expenditure. Instead, 
all they have to do is get the votes for an ap- 
propriation by the legislators. These facilities, 
when installed, are untaxed—and users get the 
service of these installations at a nominal charge, 
or at no charge at all. Improvements to railroad 
facilities, by contrast, are privately financed— 
and when private financing is faced with the com- 
petition of billions of public money, private in- 
vestment shrivels up. 

This shortage of investment funds—compared 
to the ease with which such funds are made 
available for highways, waterways and air trans- 
port—is the first and foremost difficulty of the 
railroads. Senator Smathers and his colleagues 
in Congress have moderated the handicaps in 
contending with this inequity. We hope and 
believe the legislators have just begun their good 
work. Large-scale consolidations would give the 
railroads a further transfusion—which would be 
helpful, but they need more than that. 


The American people either believe in the 
principles of private enterprise or they do not. 
If they do, then they will accord equality of com- 
petition to the railroads by getting the taxpayers 
out of the transportation business. If they no 
longer believe in private enterprise, then the soon- 
er the railroads awaken to that sad discovery, and 
act upon it. the better for them: and the better 
for the country. 


NO ONE REMEDY: The condition of the railroads is like that of a fellow in hand- 
cuffs, whose leg is broken, and who hears thieves in his hen-house. This man needs at 
least three remedies: A cop to unlock his handcuffs. A doctor to put a splint on his 
leg. And a shotgun to discourage the visitors to his chicken coop. Railroads need a 
lot more in the way of freedom and equitable treatment than merely granting them 


the right to merge, although that would help. 
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Subjected to the same amount of compression, Type CM sheath, with its helically- 
wrapped corrugated bronze tape (left), withstands crushing to a much greater degree 
than a standard finish utilizing a flat bronze tape of double the thickness (right). 


Type CM Sheaths give more compressive strength 


with half the thickness of metal tape 


Compression tests have clearly demon- 
strated the higher crushing strength of 
Type CM sheaths. Their design permits 
a lighter and more flexible cable con- 
struction for multi-conductor under- 
ground cable and track wire. 

Though designed originally for direct 
burial use, Type CM cables are light 
enough, small enough in diameter and 
easily enough bent to be installed 
aerially, in conduit, in racks, or in 
underground ducts .. . permitting you 
to stock one type of cable for many uses. 

The heart of the patented covering is 
the helically-applied corrugated metal- 
lic tape which is combined with a solid 
protective jacket of neoprene or plastic. 
Environmental conditions determine 
the type of outer covering that is ap- 
plied over the corrugated metal. This 
may be either a reinforced Okoprene 


*Patent No. 2722562 


sheath (Type CM-OT) or a thermo- 
plastic covering, such as Okoseal (Type 
CM-PF). The composite covering pro- 
vides a tough barrier against rodents, 
termites, moisture, oils, sunlight or 
flame, as well as corrosion by soil 
alkalis and acids. Thus, Type CM 
sheaths provide a two-way cushion and 
“shield” against the stress of shifting 
ballast and mechanical impact that 
might damage the vital conductor in- 
sulation in service. They also provide 
electrical shielding. 

Flexible . . . easy to handle, splice 
and terminate .. . Type CM cable is a 
quality construction which you will 
find profitable to investigate. For the 
full story, including actual test figures 
on the samples in the photograph, 
send for Bulletin RA-1121, The Oko- 
nite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 


Corrugation = strength plus lightness 

Just as corrugated construction adds 
strength to underground pipes, so corruga- 
tion of shielding tape permits the construc- 
tion of Type CM—the stronger, lighter, 
more flexible and more easily handled cable. 
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ROUTE SELECTION 


for interlocking controi... 


... is available with G-R-S NX relay interlocking. 
Two motions set any route in a plant, regardless 
of complexity. 

Each control is in the right place, physically 
and psychologically, for swift decision, for im- 
mediate, correct action. 

NX transforms de- 
lays into rapid, or- 
derly movements 
that keep traffic flow- 
ing smoothly. 
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